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Foreword 


T he SARMATIANS HAV E rccdvcd scant Mtcntion since the 
days of the classical and medieval writers, and have long been 
numbered among the forgotten peoples of antiquity. Now, 
however, thanks mainly to ardiaeological work earned out during 
tlic past few decades in the stcppc^lands east of the Volga, in the 
Ukraine and in Hungary, it has become possible to reconstruct, 
at least in part, the story of these once powerful nomadic peoples 
stemming from Eastern Europe. The few books on the subject 
that have so far appeared deal with particular periods and limited 
areas, while the excavation reports are confined to specialist 
journals. This is the first general work on the Sarmatians—known 
at a later stage in their history mainly under the name of the 
Alans—to have been attempted so far. 

Sarmatian^Alanic history has a time><pan of well over a 
millennium, and was played out on a vast stage nearly j,ooo miles 
across, from the Altai Mountains in Siberia westwards to the 
Carpathians; and, if we include the history of splinter groups, 
this stage mu^ be extended westwards as far as France, Spain and 
even the British Isles, and eastwards up to the East China Sea. 
The Sarmatians—a term which we shall use in future to include 
also the Alanic element—never cohered into a political entity, and 
the culture of their many tribes and groups always differed to 
some extent from one to the other. Any reconwruction of their 
history that does not take this into account is bound to present 
a distorted picture. 

The story of the Sarmatians is one of many tribes and groups 
migrating from east to west, each pushing forward and being 
pushed in turn from behind, until they reached the banier of 
Rome, whereupon they broke into yet more complex eddies and 
cross/currents. Each group, on arriving in fresh sunoundings, 
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tended to maintain its ancient culture, rites and customs, even 
though back in the homeland from which it had been driven new 
developments were already taking place. 

It is possible to distinguish five main periods in Sarmatian 
history, by the end of which the charaaer of the people had 
undergone radical changes. This division into periods is based on 
changing conditions and evolutionary trends in the ancient 
Sarmatian nuclear domain, the lower Volga steppe, changes 
which, in turn, were determined by the sequence of events in the 
steppe^lands of Asia further to the east—a process which also 
applies to a lesser degree in the countries west of the Volga. 

These periods, to which the termmology established by Soviet 
archaeologists has been applied, are treated in sequence in the 
chapters that follow. In the introduaory chapter the general 
character of the Sarmatians is discussed, the kind of life they led 
and the manner in which they oi^anizcd their affairs. The second 
chapter deals with the earliest period in their history, covering 
the sixth and fifth centuries BC, known as the ‘Sauromatian 
period’ in the west, and in the steppe^lands of the Volga and 
Urals, and as the ‘period of the Early Nomads’ in the Asian 
steppes. The next three chapters describe the ensuing ‘Early’, 
‘Middle’, and ‘Late’ Sarmatian periods, covering between them 
some eight hundred years up to the fourth century ad, by which 
time Central Europe had come within their sphere of activity. 
The Epilogue records briefly how the Sarmatians were dispersed 
all over Europe, became absorbed by aher peoples and eventually 
lost their identity. 

In reconstructing, in broad outline, the very complicated and 
involved history of the various Sarmatian^Alanic groups, I have 
attempted to knit together all the relevant accounts of ancient 
and early medieval writers, and to interpret the related archaeo/ 
logical material accordingly. A Chronological Table shows the 
mam trends in the westward migrations of the principal Sarma^ 
tian^Alan peoples during the consecutive periods of their 


common history, and this shifting of the Sarmauan field of 
activity from east to west is illustrated in a number of maps. 

In writing this book 1 have availed myself of the numerous 
excavation reports on Sarmatian^Alan sites and consulted works 
dealing with individual stages in the history of these peoples; 
the most important are listed in the bibliography at the end of 
the volume. Thanks to grants from the Pilgrim Fund of the 
British Academy, to whom my grateful thanks are due, I was able 
to study relevant material in a number of museums in the USSR, 
Romania, Hungary, Austria, Germany and France. Very 
rewarding, too, were my discussions with such leading authorities 
in Sarmatian.-Alan archaeology as Dr M. Parduez in Budapest; 
Professor K. Horedt and Mr I. H. Crijan in Cluj, Romania; 
Messrs Gh. Diaconu, B. Mitrea and S. Morintz of the Institute 
of Archaeology of the Romanian Academy in Bucharest; 
Professor B. A. Rybakov, Director ofthe Institute of Archaeology 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR in Moscow, and Dt 
K. F. Smirnov of the same Institute; Messrs S. S. Chernikov, 
V. P. Shilov and lu. A. Zadneprovskii of the Institute of 
Archaeology of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR in 
Leningrad; M. J. J. Hatt, Director or the Musce Archeologique 
in Strasbourg; M. E. Salin in Nancy^Lanevcville, and Abbe 
A. Nouel in Orleans. 1 am also much indebted to Mmes A. P. 
Mantsevich and K. M. Skalon, Keepers of the Scythian and 
Sarmatian Departments of the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad, 
and Mrs N. V. Pyatisheva, Keeper of the Scytho^-Sarmatiau 
Department of the Historical Museum in Moscow; Mr K. A. 
Velichko, Director of the Provincial Museum in Rostov.-on/the- 
Don; Dr A. Mozsolics and Dr M. Parduez of the Magyar 
Nemzeti Museum in Budapest; Professor V. Dumitrescu, 
Director of the Archaeological Museum in Bucharest; Professor 
M. Petrescu^Dimbovija, Ia§i; Mr J. Antonescu, Director of the 
Baciu Museum; Professor O. Doppelfeld, Direaor of the 
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Romisch-^ermanisches Museum in Cologne; Prcrfessoi 
Hundt of the Romisch^Germanisches Zential Museum in 
Mainz; Mile C. Metzger of the Mus^des Antiquites N^ionales 
at St Gcrmain/'cnyLaye; and Mile M. Dubisson, Conservateur 
du Musee des Beaux Arts in Troyes, for their willing assistance 
while 1 was studying materials under their care; and also to all 
my fellow archaeologists in the museums I visited. I have also to 
express my thanks ibr their kind help to Miss J. du Plat Taylor 
and Miss G. C. Talbot, M.A., Librarians of the University of 
London Institute of Archaeology; Miss B. J. Kirkpatrick, 
Librarian of the Royal Anthropological Institute, and to Mr J. 
Hopkins, Librarian of the Society of Antiquaries of Ltxidon. 
I am indebted to Mrs E. Rhys for conecting and improving my 
English text. 

Finally, I wish to express my gratitude to the Institutes of 
Archaeology of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR in 
Moscow and in Leningrad; to the Musfe Departemental des 
Antiquity in Rouen; to the Musee des Beaux/Arts, Troyes; to 
the Muzeum Narodowe and Pahstwowe Muzeum Archcolo' 
giezne, both in Warsaw, and to the Ncmzeti Museum, Budapest, 
for supplying me with a series of photographs. 

T. s. 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 

IDENTIFYING THE SARMATIANS 

M ore than half of the Fourth Book of the Histones of 
Herodotus, the Greek writer of the fifth century BC, is 
devoted to a description of Scythia, modern Ukraine, and its 
inhabitants, the nomad Scythians. But Herodotus, who must 
have met the Scythians during his stay in Olbia, then the main 
Greek city.^lony on the northern Bbck Sea coast, also gave his 
attention to several neighbouring peoples, among them the 
Sauromatians—the Greek version of the Roman name Sar.- 
matians. 

When they appear on the stage of history, the Satmatians lived 
close to the eastern border of ancient Scythia. Herodotus (IV, 21), 
who is the first to mention them, says that ‘after one aosses the 
River Tanais [the Don] it is no longer Scythia, but the first 
region belongs to the Sauromatians who, beginning from Lake 
Maeotis [the Sea of Azov], occupy the country northwards, for 
fifteen days’ journey, all destitute of wild and cultivated trees.’ 

Hippocrates (460-577 Bc), another early Greek author, also 
places them near the Sea of Azov, and according to Strabo 
(XI, 2, 2), little is known of the country on the Tanais ‘because 
of the coldness and the poverty of the country’. 

Archaeological research during the last fony years has shown Fij. 1 

diat the tenitory of the early Sarmatians also embraced the 
southern Urals and the steppc/land cast of the River Ural. But the 
archaeological remains in the huge tenitories further to the east, the 
steppe country of Kazakhstan as far as the Altai Mountains and 
parts of Central Asia, also resemble those of the Sauromatians of 
the southern Urals and the lower Vo%a, suggesting that these 
areas were at that time inhabited by peoples closely related to the 
Sauromatians. Most of them are clearly ancestral to the vanous 
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Sarmatian tribes which later moved westwards into the North 
Pontic area, where their presence and tribal names were subset 
quently recorded by the ancients. 

Conditions in the steppe country of Asia were never stable 
in antiquity and tribal movements are reported from the very 
distant past. The adoption, or invention, of horsey-riding and the 
evolution of mounted archers—probably by die middle of the 
second millennium BC —was the turning point in the history of 
these peoples. The pastoral nomads, mounted on swift horses, and 
trained to warfare from their early childhood, became a real 
menace to their neighbours and to peoples who lived far outside 
the steppe belt. 

There was constant minor friction between the steppe tribes: 
major wars, sometimes caused by drought and often by external 
factors would, from time to time, impel a lai^e group to seek new 
pastures at the expense of their neighbours, thus causing further 
disturbances. So various Sarmatian tribes, pushed by their 
eastern neighbours, moved successively to the Black Sea steppes, 
and then further west, yielding to pressure from the oncoming 
wave. Both historical and archaeological evidence enable us to 
trace the movements of most of their tribes and groups in Europe. 
The ultimate fate of all those who moved west was mote or less 
the same: sooner or later they were absorbed into the native 
population which they conquered ot among which they settled. 

SARMATIAN TRIBES 

The Sarmatians were of Indo-European stock belonging to the 
northern branch of the Iranian-speaking group, often called the 
Scythian group of peoples, which included the Sacians of Soviet 
Central Asia. They were closely akin to the ancient Medcs, 
Parthians and Persians. Their language was related to that of the 
Avesta and—at least that of Herodotus’ Sauromatians, their 
westernmost branch—is considered to have been a dialect of the 
Scythian tongue, theirs being the more archaic of the two. 



ftf I Culluret ef the nxth'Jifth (eitturies BC attributable to the Early Sarmatians (the 
Sauromatians of Herodotus) and neighbouring peoples in Europe, and to the protO'Sarmatians 
(the 'Early Nomads') of the Kazakhstan steppe (after K. F. Smirnov, Tclstov and Komarova) 
I l^tver Volga group, II Samara'Ural group; Ilia Cheliabinsk group, b Andronova 
(ulture of the Bronze Age (the ireae); IV North Kazakhstan group ('other Scythians'); 
V Central Kazakhstan group of the Andronovo culture (the Issedonians), Va 'Early Nomad' 
finds of the Scythian period; VI Upper Ob group cf the Andronovo culture, the Maietnirskaya 
iullure of the ScyAian period and Ae Bolsherechenskaya culture (the Argippaci .>); VII Area 
ef distribution of East Kazakhstan Andronovo finds and 'Early Nomad' remains (Ae ArhnaS' 
puns f); VIII Pazyryk group of the Scytluan culture; IX Tagarskaya culture (Ae Tochat' 
ions f); X Gorodetskaya culture (the Budini), XI Ananino culture (the Thyssagetae); 
I Olbia; 2 Kerch'Panticapaeum; j ElisavetovAoe earAwoA; 4 Science Zaimishcht 
barrow grave; $ Blumetfcld harrow grave amelery; 6 Staryi Pecheur; 7 Pyatimary and 
Ak'Bulak cemeteries; 8 Bish'Oba; 9 Uygarak barrow graves; to Dyndy'Bay; 11 Bert' 
zovka cemetery; 12 ChilAtinskii harrow grave 

The Sarmatians were never a homogeneous people and con¬ 
sisted of several tribes whose names are recorded by the ancients, 
and who differed to some extent from each other. It is a mistake, 
therefore, to treat all the Sarmatians alike, as has often been done. 
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with the result that some special practices and features character^ 
istic of one branch only, e.g. cranial deformation, have been 
presented as typical of all the Sarmatian peoples. We may 
assume that each main Sarmatian group spoke its own dialect, 
although nothing is known about these because of the complete 
absence of any written texts. But the language of the Ossetinians 
in the central Caucasus, which evolved out of ancient Sarmatian^ 
Alan dialects, can be considered as a kind of modern Sarmatian. 

The first Sarmatian people to be known by name were those 
referred to as Surmacai or Syrmatai in some ancient records. 
The name was subsequently applied by the ancients to the whole 
group of kindred tribes and peoples of whom the mightiest were 
probably the Alans (Alani), whose name later supplanted the 
ancient term ‘Sarmatians’ to denote the whole eastern group 
of the people. Some authors consider the Alans to have been a 
people distinct from the Sarmatians, although of the same stock. 

Other Sarmatian peoples who asserted themselves were the 
lazyges, Roxolani, Siraces, Aorsi and the Aniae. No names 
have come down to us of the Sarmatian^Alan peoples during their 
stay in their original country, the steppes of Asia, except the 
two or three names of laige tribal units menticmed in the account 
of the journey of Aristeas of Proconnesus by Herodotus (IV, 
U- 27 )- 

The mixed character of the Sarmatians has been revealed by 
the ancient pictographic material and by anthropological studies 
of skeletal remains, mainly cranial. Most frequently encountered 
in the Kazakhstan steppe country is the so-called ‘Andronovo’ 
racial type; brachycephalic, Europoid; which shows clearly that 
the majority of the people were descended from Bronze Age 
Andronovians. Skulls of this type have also been found on the 
lower Volga where, M least in the earlier periods of Sarmatian 
history, the most charaaeristic is the ‘Srubnaya’ Mediterranean 
racial type, similarly inherited by the western Sarmatians (Herod^ 
otus’ Sautomatians) from their Bronze Age ancestors. 


In the second half of the fifth century BC a new racial element 
appeared in the steppe region of the southern Urals. This was the 
‘Pamiro'Fetgana’ type proper to pans of Central Asia, corres/ 
ponding to the ‘Armenoid’ type of Western anthropologists. 
During the period from the third century BC to the third century 
AD, it spread to the r^ions between the lower Vo^a south of 
Volgograd and Manych, as graves there show. Still later, by the 
end of the pre-Christian era, brachycephalic elements native to 
the west Simian forest zone, and those with Mongoloid features, 
had reached the lower Volga. These changes and the appearance 
of eastern racial elements in the west, where they had not been 
recorded previously, reflect the tribal mirations of the Sarmatians. 


MODE OF LIFE AND ECONOMY 

The Sarmatians were steppe dwellers and most of them led a 
nomadic life, their economy being based on stock-breeding. 

Strabo says that the country was cold and poor: ‘This poverty can 
lirdeed be endured by the ind^enous peoples who, in nomadic 
(ashion, live on flesh and milk, but people ftom other tribes 


f-if. 2 Termetta figurine 
frm Kerch'Pantkapafum tfi a 
Samatun hunting hares an 
kartehack (after Narysy) 
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Fi£. 2 


P'l-3 



Fi^. ^ ScydiO'Sarmaiian clay model of 
a nomad wagon'du'ellsnj^ found in Kerch' 
PoHticapaeum 


canno( stand it.’ In some pans of the country, in the vicinity of 
the rivers, the Sarmatians were also to a lesser degree eng^ed in 
agriculture. They also hunted whatever game was to be tound. 

The Saimatian mode of life and economy was similar to that of 
the Scythians. According to both Herodotus and Hippocrates 
they had no houses, but lived in wagons. The same picture is 
given by Strabo (VII, 3, 4,17, r8) about four centuries later; he 
reports that the tents of the Roxolani and other Sarmatian nomad 
tribes, ‘made of felt, ate fastened to the w^ons (drawn by oxen) 
in which they spend their lives; round about the tents are the 
herds which provide milk, cheese, and meat on which they live.’ 
In another passage, he mentions that they ‘live on meat in general 
but also on horse/meat and mare’s milk’, fresh and sour. ‘They 
follow the grazing herds, from time to time moving to other 
places that have grass.’ He also mentions their seasonal migra^ 
tions: they lived near the Sea of Azov in winter and in the plain 
in summer. Seasonal migrations were probably also a normal 
feature in the steppe between the Volga and the Urals, and in 
Kazakhstan, especially in the regions close to the mountains, 
where herds were moved to highland pastures for grazing in the 
summer. The description of the Alans, a late Sarmatian people, 
by Ammianus Marcellinus, writing in the founh century ad, 
some 800 years after Herodotus, is almost identical. Of interest 
arc his remarks that they placed their carts in a circle, and that 
they gave particular attention to breeding horses; these, like those 
of the Scythians, were small but exceedingly quick and hard to 
manage, and were therefore gelded. 


No Sarmatian settlements have been found in the steppe, 
apart from traces of temporary encampments in a few regions. It 
is only on the periphery of Sarmauan terntory within the forest' 
steppe zone that remains of setdements with Sarmatian finds have 
been discovered. They were found in the region of Kuibyshev and 
m parts of the southern Urals, and had belonged to peoples 
engaged in agricultural aaivities who were of mixed origin, 
consisting of Sarmatians who had mingled with the natives. The 
distaste of the true nomad Sarmatians for agricultural aaivities 
is well attested by Strabo (VII, 4,6). A similar state of affairs had 
existed in the north'west Caucasus and the country from the 
north coast of the Sea of Azov to the Don. Strabo (XI, 2, 2, i) 
identifies the Aorsi and Siraces, the two large Sarmatian tribes 
of his time, and mentions that some were nomads and some tent' 
dwellers and farmers. This has been confirmed by the results of 
archaeological investigation, and the same applies to the later 
Alans. 


CHARACTER AND WARFARE 

According to the desaiptions of ancient authors, the Sarmatians 

did not differ much from the Scythians in their dress and customs; 

they too wore long trousers, soft leather boots and soft round or 

pointed caps, though some also went bare/headed like many 

Scythians. Nevertheless, there were certain differences between 

the Iranian nomads, the Scythians, Sarmatians and Sacians in 

Asia. These ate well illustrated by figures of Scythians on Plates 1- 3. 20 

plaques, silver and gold vases and toreutics found in richly 

furnished tombs; Sarmatian figures depiaed in Panticapaean 

tombs; and Sacian figures on Persian bas-reliefs. Archaeolc^ical 

investigations have revealed simitar differences in the material 

ailture, funerary rites and type of burial construaions, even 

among the main Sarmatian tribes whose way of life and several 

recorded customs and usages were almost identical—and also 

among individual Sarmatian tribal units, as will be seen later. 
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Fi^. 4 Bou/s of the stcppt peoples, a r^ex bow of ScyHiiem typt; b composite 
bow of Hunnk type (after Kkazarov) 


Strabo (VII, 4.6) says of the Roxolani that ‘the young men 
grow in the habit of riding from their earliest boyhood and regard 
it as contemptible to go on foot. Various forms of training nuke 
them into skilled warriors.’ That this was true also of other 
Sarmatian tribes is indicated by a scries of children’s graves un/ 
covered in various parts of the territory; these contained weapons, 
from which we may infer that the children were already trained 
in their use at an early age. In this respect the habits of the various 
Sarmatian tribes and peoples were much alike and remained 
unchanged for centuries. According to Ammianus Marcellinus 
(fourth century ad), ‘almoa all Halani [Alans] arc tall and 
handsome, their hair inclines to blond; by the ferocity of their 
glance they inspire dread They delight in danger and warfare.’ 

The Sarmatians fought on horseback and also on foot. Their 
Fi£. 4a armament consisted ofa short curved bow, which was their main 

weapon at an early period; a quiverful ofanows; an iron sword of 
akinakes type, longer than that of the Scythians, and of Persian or 
West Asiatic design, sometimes up to i jo cm long; occasionally a 
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Fjj. 5 IVallpainting in 0 'catacomb' tomb at Krrch'Pantic^eim, representing a combat scene 
(after E. H. Minns) 


light lance or spear with an iron head, and, rarely, a battlei-axe. 

To quote Strabo on the Roxolani again, he says, ‘they use helmets 
and corselets of raw ox^hides, carry wicker shields, and have for 
weapons spears, bow, and sword’. Slings and lassos were 
likewise used. 

The Sarmatians' nunner of waging war was much the same as 
that of the Scythians and other steppe peoples. In the early 
periods, they attacked the enemy with large groups of mounted 
bowmen, consumnuie horsemen who had perfected the art of 
shooting while at full gallop. In the second century BC the 
armament of some Sarmatian tribes changed radically, especially 
that of the Roxolani, who became the leading Sarmatian people 
of the North Pontic steppes. Their principal weapons were 
heavy, long iron/headed lances and long swords with a wooden Fig. j 

grip. According to Strabo, the swords were of an ‘enormous size 
which they wield with both hands’. Bows and arrows then 
played a secondary role. They were clad in armour made either 
of small iron plates sewn on leather, or of thick hide, and the 
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Fig. 6 Samatiem (Roxolani ?) clad in mail armour m a bas'relkj du Calerius Arch in 
Thessaloniki (ajler Rostovtsev) 


horses were protected in the same manner; helmets too were made 
mostly of hide. At first this armour was worn only by the chiefs. 

The earliest cuirasses, made of bronze scales, appear in the 
North Pontic area in the sixth century bc, exclusively in ancient 
Scythia and the north-west Caucasus.' In the fifth century, a few 
found their way mro Sauromatian burials on the lower Volga. 
In Scythia, they were gradually supplemented by wide battle- 
belts similarly made of small bronze or iron plates, or of long, 
narrow strips sewn on leather, and armour of thick hide. These 


ate also found in richly furmshed Sarmatian graves of the Early 
Sarmatian period, the founh to the second centuries bc. 

Armoured cavalry was known to the Assyrians and its use 
must have been adopted subsequently by the Persians and 
Scythians, and after them by the Sauromatians on the lower 
Volga. Its spread into Central Asia was much more imponant; 
by the end of the fourth century bc, the Chorasmians and 
Massagetae had formed special units of heavy armoured cavalry, 
and had developed a tactical method of using it in battle.^ The 
cavalry, the ‘cataphracd’, fought in close battle array, and no 
adversary could resist it. The introduction of this new tactic 
brought about a complete change in warfare in the east; the light 
mounted archers were to some extent replaced by armoured 
cavalry. The Chinese adopted the new method, as did the 
SartTucians, especially the Roxolani, but not the lazyges. During 
the Middle Sarmatian period special units of heavy cavalry, 
consisting mainly of the tribal nobles, were formed. Such a 
detachment, clad in mail, is represented on Trajan’s Column 
fleeing before the Romans. Sarmatians serving in the Roman 
army, wearing scale armour, arc depicted on the Arch of Calerius 
at Salonica (ad 297). The Sarmatians were the chief dissemina¬ 
tors of this uctic in Eastern and Central Europe, and even the 
Romans were forced to equip some units in the same fashion. 

‘The Roxolani have the reputation of being warlike; yet all 
barbarian races and lightly armed peoples arc weak when 
matched gainst a well-otdcted and well-armed phalanx.’ Thus 
Strabo. According to Tacitus, individual Sarmatians were not 
very valiant, and were weak when fighting on foot, though their 
squadrons of heavy cavalry were hard to resist. He emphasizes, 
however, that on ice and wet ground their long lances and 
swords were not of much help because their horses would slip 
and their armour weigh them down. Strabo also remarks that 
while that armour is impenetrable, it was so unwieldy that ‘he 
wlio falls in the bank is never able to rise again*. 
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The second cenmry ad saw the decline of armoured cavalry 
and a change in Sarmadan tacdcs following the introduction c£ 

Fig. ^ the new and formidable ‘Hunnic’ bow, a complex weapon 

reinforced with small plates of bone. Anows with a stronger iron 
point shot from bows of this type were able to penetrate armour. 
This change was brought about by the arrival of new Sarmaiian 
(Alan) tribes from the cast, whom the occupants of the East 
European steppe could not withstand. 

WtidngofthcRoxolani, Tacitus says that‘plunder not war, is 
their passion, a band of freebooters, determined to ravage the 
country,* and ancient records are full of refbcnces to Sarmadan 
rapine. It would seem, however, that this propensity for plunder 
was mainly confined to those groups ofSarmadans who had been 
ousted from their nauve steppe country by their eastern neighboun, 
for Strabo remarks that those who lived in the north Pontic steppe 
country were warriors rather than brigands. 

Perhaps the most interesdng of Strabo’s comments (VII.7. j, 7) 
relate to the impact of Greek and Roman civilization on the 
Sarmatian nomads (whom he calls ‘the Scythians’). ‘We regard 
the Scythians,’ he writes, ‘as the most straightforward of men and 
the least prone to mischief, also as far more frugal and indep>endent 
of each other than we are. And yet our mode of life has caused a 
change for the worse in almost all peoples, introducing amongst 
them luxury and sensual pleasures and, to satisfy these vices, base 
artifices that lead to iimumerable acts of greed.’ 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, BELIEFS 

The early writers say little about the social organizadon of the 
Sarmatians. It was undoubtedly similar to that of the Scythians. 
Ammianus Marcellinus says of the Alans that they did not have 
slaves, and that ‘all were born of noble blood’; the same probably 
applies to other Sarmatian tribes, as no ancient author mentions 
the presence of slaves among them. Ammianus also reports that 
the Alans choose as chiefs ‘those who are conspicuous for their 
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long experience as warnors.’ The western Sarmatian uibes of the 
last centuries BC and the early centuries of the Christian era, had 
kings, or chiefs; some of their names have come down to us. 

More light is shed on the social organizadon of the Sarmatians 
by a study of their burials. We find that during the earliest 
stage oftheit history, small mounds with very modestly furnished 
graves were concentrated around one, or two, laiger mounds, 
evidendy those of their chiefs, who were possibly hereditary. 
However, the grave goods in the latter were of much the same kind 
as in the other burials, the quantity alone varying. The same 
applies to graves of this period excavated in the steppe of Kazakh/ 
Stan. But by the lace fifth century bc we see a marked contrast 
between one grave and another both as regards the quality and the 
quandty of the content, nuny burials having no grave goods at 
all, whileothers, differently constructed, are lavishly endowed with 
gold and imported goods. Special cemeteries for the tribal 
aristocracy were also introduced. 

These changes were undoubtedly the outcome of tribal move/ 
ments and the wars and conquests to which they gave rise. The 
position of the successful war chiefs was thereby consolidated, 
while that of the defeated and subjeaed tribes who did not 
retreat before the victorious i^gressors worsened. The hetero/ 
gcncous composition of the Sarmatian tribes, especially in the 
later periods, becomes evident from a study of the cranial material. 
The considerable variations in the funeral rites and construaion 
of coeval graves forming part of the same cemetery, even though 
their equipment may be alike, lead us 10 the same conclusion. 

Of parucular interest is the position of women in most Sar/ 
matian tribes, but especially among the Sauromatians as described 
by Herodotus (VII, 110-117). These, he claimed, were the off/ 
spring of union between the Amazons and the Scythians. This 
accounts for the fact that their wives kept to ‘the ancient Amazon 
mode of livmg, gomg out on horseback to hunt, and joining their 
husbands in war, wearing the same dress as men’. He also says 
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that no vi^in was permitted to marry until she had killed an 
enemy. Almost the same description is given by Hippoaates, 
who also mentions that their right breast is seared in infancy, 
so that it shall not hinder their right arm in fighting, when 
throwing the javdin or shooting with the bow. Strabo later 
gives a similar account of the Amazons, who in his day are 
said to have lived somewhere in the central part of the north 
Caucasian foothills, in the neighbourhood of certain Sartnatian 
Plate s tribes. The relatively laige number of graves of armed women, 

especially in Sauromatian cemeteries, is usually looked upon as 
evidence of the survival of the ancient pre^Sauromatian social 
order based on a matriarchy. 

Hippocrates maintained that Sarmatian women were not only 
Fig. 7 warriors but also priestesses. Pedestailed uone ‘altars’,^ or flat, 

rounded stone dishes with raised rims arefrequendy found among 
the grave goods in a series of female burials in cemeteries of the 
south Ural group during the Sauromatian period, and they have 
also been found in similar graves further to the east, in central 
Kazakhstan. These objects, often decorated in the ‘Scythian’ 
animal style, are recognized as an attribute of the womens 
priestesses. Several such graves were of a special consrruedon and 
richly furnished, although the ‘altars’ and stone dishes also appear 
in modestly furnished graves. Bronze rings, necklaces of semv 
precious stones, lumps of white, red, green and yellow paint, and 
often lumps of charcoal, occurred in these burials. 

Very little is known about the religious beliefs of the Sar^ 
matians. They seem to have worshipped the sun as well as fire, 
and believed in its purificatory power. These beliefs and praaices 
were obviously inherited from their Bronze Age, and even 
Neolithic, ancestors. They ate well attested by traces of fires built 
close to graves or over them, by signs that the grave^shaft had been 
fired, often in connection with a partial cremation, and by 
lumps of charcoal thrown into the grave or strewn around it. 
The ‘altars’ of the priestesses were possibly conneaed with fire-" 
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Fig. 7 Portjt/f stone ‘altars'from Sauromatian buriab, nmnly of the Somara-Ural group 
(after Smirnev and Petrenko) 


worship. Associated with these practices was probably also the 
worship of the sun, or the sun.'god. Later, in the Chriaian era, 
Zoroastrianism seems to have found adherents among some 
Sarmatian, mainly Alan, tribes. 

A few other peculiarities of the Sarmatians deserve mention. 

For example, Ammianus Marcellinus says of the Alans that 
‘they have a remarkable way of divining the future. They gather 
very straight twigs of ozier and sort them out at an appointed Plate a 

time with secret incantations, and thus clearly learn what 
impends.’ The same practice was repotted by Herodotus 
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that cranial deformation becomes a common custom. Up to 70 
per cent of male skulls from their cemeteries are deformed. It was 
widely practised in Central Asia during the early Christian 
centuries, especially among the Huns, and was evidently adopted 
by the Eastern Alans when still in the Kazakhstan steppes. 

The Sarmaiians believed in an after-life, which they must 
have imagined as a continuation of their earthly life. This is 
reflected in their funerary rites and grave goods. The deceased 
had to be adequately equipped for the journey to the life beyond; 
men had to be accompanied by their wives and, in later periods 
and among some tribes, the chiefs had to be attended by serfs who 
were sacrificed on their graves. There is no uniformity in the 
funerary rites; the position occupied by the skeleton in the grave, 
the direction in which the head faced, and the arrangement of the 
grave goods all varied according to the beliefs and customs 
current among the different Sarmatian tribes at different periods. 
This will be discussed when dealing with each. Partial or total 
cremations were also common among some tribes at certain 
periods. 

Other beliefs and practices, mostly of an animistic nature, arc 
Fig. 6 t attested by finds of broken or damaged bronze mirrors deposited 

in graves, and by the frequency of amulets and talismans. Of 
Fig. 9 interest are carved boar tusks affixed to the swords and to horse 

harness. 

In the west, stelae bearing a rough image of a dead ancestor 
were sometimes worshipped. They were usually set up on the 
burial ground between the mounds, or flat graves, but seldom 
on the mound itself. Anthropomorphic stelae arc not typical of 
the Sarmatians; they were adopted by the respective tribes when 
they arrived in the north Pontic area, after they had absorbed the 
remnants of their predecessors in the country. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Sarmatian Dawn 

Sixth andfifth centuries BC 

THE SAUROMATIANS 

T he EARLIEST Sarmatians, the ‘Sauromatians’ of Herodo¬ 
tus, inhabited the lower Volga steppe-land. A large quantity 
of archaeological finds dated to the sixth and fifth centuries BC 
in that region may, therefore, be safely associated with them. 

They make up the so-called ‘Sauromatian culture’, and the 
period is known as the ‘Sauromatian period’.' 

However, other closely related archacolc^cal finds have been 
discovered over a much wider area, extending north and north¬ 
east over the grassland cast of the Volga, south of Kuibyshev and 
across the south Ural steppes. They imply that another branch of 
the people lived in the south Urals; their territory probably ex¬ 
tended even funhet eastwards, but so far this limit has not been 
established. To the east, in the huge steppe country of Kazakh¬ 
stan, and the northern part of Soviet Central Asia, lived several 
allied peoples and tribes to whom the designation ‘Early Nomads’ 
has recently been given in Soviet archaeological literature; they 
are also known as the ‘Eastern Scythians’. In fact, the Sauro- 
matian culture formed the westernmost outpost of this group, 
whose territory covered some 3,000 km. between the Don and the 
Volga in the west, and the Altai Mountains in the cast. 

Nearly 500 Sauromatian burials have been found. They are 
divided into two distinct groups called the Lower Volga group, 
and the Samara-Ural group. The differences between the two 
groups arc refleaed in their burial rites, grave goods and, to some 
extent, their racial composition as revealed by a study of the 
cranial material; these differences can be accounted for by the faa 
that the one group developed from the Srubnaya culture on the 
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Vo^a, and the other from the Andronovo culture in the east, 
even though there was a considerable mingling of these two 
Bronze Age groups before the emergence of the Sauromadan 
culture. 

No settlements attributable to the Sauromatians have been 
found, only traces of a few temporary encampments; graves in 
mounds are almost the only archaeological evidence we have. 
These ate mostly secondary burials in mounds of the preceding 
paiods, less than one^hird being primary burials under mounds. 
Earth mounds are typical of the Volga group, whereas those of 
the Samara^Ural group are mostly built of stone, or have a cairn 
over the grave. Stone rings around the graves have been dis/ 
covered in the Urals, and also anthropomorphic stelae. The 

Fii 10 grave^shafts arc mostly narrow, but some, usually better furnished 
and evidently belonging to important persons in Sauromatian 
society, arc nearly square in plan. Many are timbet/lined, and in a 
few cases have built-in wooden sepulchral constructions square 
in shape; they were set on fire after the funeral, and a mound raised 
over the smouldering ruins. 

F/f. 10 SauromaliaH shaft'gravts oj various types (after Smirnov and PetretAo) 



Corpses generally lay supine, but in the early stages of the 
culture a crouched position, typical of the Bronze Age, was not 
unusual. The heads for the most pan faced the west or south-west. 

Cremation, entire or partial, was often effected on the spot, 
mainly in the Samara-Ural group, and fire seems to have been an 
essential part of the burial ritual. Traces of large hearths close to 
the shaft were found in most graves; sometimes the fire was lit 
over the shaft, and the floor of the grave was strewn with charcoal 
and ashes. The corpse was sometimes sprinkled with realgar 
(ochre), chalk or sulphur, or lumps-of these substances were 
thtown into the grave shaft. 

Most of the graves are poorly furnished and many have no 
equipment at all, but a good example of arichly furnished princely 
burial is that in the 'Sazonkin Bugor’ barrow grave near Chemyi Plate 6 

Yar on the lower Volga south-east of Volgograd. Several gold 
ornaments probably made in Pontic Creek colonies, an Olbian 
mirror, Baltic amber, weapons, etc. were found therc.^ 

The usual Sauromatian grave goods consisted of weapons, 
small tools, personal ornaments and objects serving some special 
purpose, e.g. food, mostly in vessels. In the Samara-Ural group 
parts of horse-harness were sometimes found; they also appear in 
the fifth century bC in the Blumenfeld burials on the lower Volga 
—evidently in consequence of the arrival in the region of some 
tribal units from the southern Urals. 

The main weapon was the bow, though no examples have 
actually been found; but arrow-heads are common, anything 
ftom one to three hundred being found in a single grave. They 
were mostly of bronze, occasionally of iron or bone; socketed, 
three-coned or three-edged, and sometimes double-edged. They 
vary widely in shape, several different types being found in a 
single burial, presumably used for different purposes. In the 
fifth century BC a new type of three-edged, tanged iron arrow-head 
appears in graves in the southern Urals region, later spreading to 
other areas of the culture. They were evidendy introduced from 
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Central Asia where this type is common at an earlier date. The 
arrow-heads often lie loose, but are usually in leather or birch- 
bark quivers with their points downwards when found in any 
number. The quivers sometimes carry a bronze plate decorated 
with a zoomorphic ornament, and an iron hook designed to be 
fixed to the belt at the left side. 

II A few iron swords, or daggers, usually with a bronze grip, 

worn on the right side, are found. Swords were much more 
important to the Sauromatians than to the Scythians, and in the 
fourth century BC they appear in many graves of the rank-and-file 
Sarmatians; they are mainly of the akinakei type of Western 
Asiatic origin. The early swords, mainly in the Lower Volga 
group, are very simitar to, but longer (up to 130 cm.) than the 
swords of the Kuban and North Pontic branches of the Scythian 
culture. Later new varieties developed with a different pommel, 
grip and guard. Some pommels are in the shape of a square or 
oval bar, whereas others are of the zoomorphic ‘antennae’ type. 
The guards are cither ‘butterfly’ or ‘heart-shaped’. Daggas and 
swords of similar types arc widespread in the Siberian steppe as 
far as the Ycnissey, and in Soviet Central Asia. They were even 
adopted by some peoples of the forest zone. 

Fig. 12 Iron lance-heads are seldom found, and the few bronze 

battle-axes are either of Siberian (Minusinsk) or Ananino 
(middle Volga-Kama) origin. To the category of talismans 
belong ‘whetstones’ perforated for fixing to the belt, which beat 
no traces of honing, and boar tusks carved with figures of 
rapacious animals or birds of prey, which are often affixed to 
quivers or sword straps. 

Fig. 15 The pottery ftDund in graves falls into two main categories, 

with some regional differences. One category consists of rough 

Plate 7 thick-walled, flat-based pots developed from similar vessels 

typical of the preceding Bronze Age cultures. The second 
category, peculiar to the Volga group, consists of well-made, 
polished black ware, similar to that of the early Scythian culture 
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Fi^. 15 Decorative plaque made of elk 
antler, carved with rfif figure of a hear, 
from a ff^'century BC harrow of 
the Pyatimary cemetery (Samaru'Ural 
group) (after Smirnov) 


some are decorated in the Scythian style. Traces of burning, 
possibly of incense, were noticed on them. Occasionally there 
are small glass vases or phials, imported from some West Asiatic 
centre and small spoons of bone or antler, with a carved zckv 
morphic terminal on the handle. Though chiefly an attribute of 
male burials, weapons are also found in up to 20 per cent of the 
female graves investigated. In almost all the graves (male and 
female) iron knives are found; female graves contain iron or bone 
awls, while sheep astragali are found in those of several children. 

Horse skeletons occur in both male and female (though more 
often in male) richly furnished princely graves of the Samara/ 
Ural group (e.g. the cemetery of Pyatimary I near Orenburg), 
although sometimes, instead of a horse, bits and cheek/pieces 
had to act as a substitute. In the early graves bronze or bone 
cheek/pieces with three holes and zoomorphic terminals are 
Fig. 16 found, but laein the sixth century BC a new type of iron bit and 

cheek/piecc, probably of eastern origin, was introduced; this had 



Fig. 16 Part of the equipment of harrow seven at Sara near Orsk, c. ^00 BC (Samara'Ural 
groiqi) (after Smirnov) 
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Plate 8 


only two holes, and the terminals of some were in the shape of a 
griffin’s or a horse’s head. Bridles and straps are adorned with 
bronze plates sometimes decorated in the animal style. An early^ 
fourth^entury bc grave at Ak^Bulak (south of Orenburg) 
contained nine sets of horse harness. The Sarmatian saddles were 
probably similar to those of the Scythians, or the Altai people, 
having leather straps in place of wooden or iron stirrups. Finally, a 
very characteristic future of the Samara^Ural group arc halved 
boar tusks, or their bone imitations, with a carved or incised 
zoomorphic ornament. They evidently served as talismans or 
amulets, being found fastened either to the grip of a sword or to 
a bridle. 

Human sacrifices, except of wives following their dead 
husbands, were restriacd to the pnneely burials. 

Sauromatian Origins 

As we have already noted, the Bronze Age Srubnaya culture was 
evidently ancestral to the Volga branch of the Sauromatian 
culture, whereas the basic formative elements of the Satnara^Utal 
group were the Ural and west Kazakhstan groups of the Andros 
novo culture. The differences between these two parental cultures 
were to some extent evened out by the end of the Bronze Age by 
movements of each into the others’ areas. Nevertheless, some 
scholars consider the two groups to bc the archaeological equiva^ 
lent of distinct peoples, although closely related to each other. 

The transformation of the Srubnaya/Andronovo cultural 
complex into the Sauromatian culture took about two centuries. 
It was initiated by a north Caucasian, prc^Scythian current in 
the eighth and seventh centuries BC, as is attested by the presence 
of bronze objeas, weapons, ornaments and parts of horse harness 
of the Koban and Novocherkassk type’ found in several points 
in the areas of both groups. 

Most probably the decisive influence m the formation of the 
Lower Vo^a group came from the north/west Caucasian group 


of the Scythian culture in the early sixth century BC, and, at a 
slighdy later date, from its newly formed Lower Don group. 
Similarities between the early finds relating to the Sauromatians 
of the Lower Volga group and those of the North Pontic 
Scythian culmre imply that the ancient links between the two 
branches of the Srubnaya descendants were still strong. This is 
further anested by the participation of the Sauromatians in the 
Scythian war against Darius in 5i4BC,as recorded by Herodotus 
(IV, 119-123). These western contaas undoubtedly inaeased 
the differences already existing between the two main Sauroma/ 
tian branches. 

The events leading to the formation of the other, Samara^Ural, 
branch were more complex and occurred at a somewhat later 
date. The North Caucasian (Koban) current which reached the 
Urals in the eighth century bc, was probably too weak to make 
any appreciable impression. A stronger influence will have been 
that of the North Pontic Scythian culture, although the territories 
of both lay nearly 500 miles apart. However, both countries were 
connected by the ancient trade route described by Herodotus by 
which the trade of the Scythians and Olbian Greeks reached the 
Urals and Siberia. The route must have crossed the territory of the 
Samara^Ural group, carrying gold and other valuable goods, 
perhaps including furs; the North Pontic Scythian influence 
undoubtedly spread eastwards by this channel. 

Another agency in the formation of this group was the splendid 
Achaemenid civilization. In the mid.^ixth century bc Cyrus the 
Great pushed the frontiers of the Persian Empire deep into 
Central Asia, as far as the Sea of Aral. This conquest, which 
included Chorasmia, brought the nomads of the steppes north 
of the Syr/Daria, and those of Kazakhstan, into more or less close 
contact with the Achaemenid civilization, exposing them to its 
influence. 

The difference between the two branches of the Sauromatian 
culture were not initially of importance, being chiefly confined to 
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a few specific features. But buer, especially by the end of the 
fifth century BC, the differences increased considerably, when 
Central Asiatic, or West Siberian, elements appear in the te^ 
mams of the Samara^LJral group, the Lower Volga group being 
affected to only a minor degree. 

Saurotnatian Trade 

Although the wide variety of specific Sauromatian types of 
weapon, equipment and personal ornament implies the existence 
of a distinct class of master.'smiths and founders, no remains of 
work/shops or foundries have so fat been found, to compare with 
those uncovered on the Dnieper in ancient Scythia (see Chapter 
III). Men engaged in trade must have formed another social 
class, since numerous objects were imported and exported, 
mainly for the benefit of the Sauromatian aristocracy, as is sug/ 
gested by the relatively large number of objects of foreign origin 
found in their graves. 

The Sauromatians maintained connections with various 
countries, but there is a marked difference in this respect between 
the two branches of the people. The archaeological remains of the 
Lower Volga group indicate that they had close relations, 
mainly during the sixth and early fifth centuries BC, with the 
Scythians on the lower Don and in the Don delta and especially 
with those of the nonh-west Caucasus. That relations commenced 
at an early stage in the formation of the Lower Volga branch is 
proved by a Caucasian bronze helmet found on the Vo^a, and 
by the adoption by the Sauromatians of the short sword, or 
dagger, of the akinokes type characteristic of the early Scythians 
and the Medes in Iran. The polished black pottery also came from 
the Don delta, and the Scythian decorative animal style and the 
camelian beads were probably of Caucasian, or Transcaucasian 
origin, all of which objeas were adapted by Sauromatian 
ma«et.^aftsmcn to meet local taste and needs. Only a few objects 
of eauem origin, however, were found in the Lower Volga group. 
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Trade was carried on between the Samata^Ural group, 
especially its western division, and the Scythians in the Ukraine. 

Several objects imported from the West are found in the Samara^ 

Ural area: Olbian bronze mirrors, pa'o specimens of which were 
decorated with feline %urcs (the easternmost of these found at 
Bish^Oba near Orsk); cheek.'pieces; ear^nngs and ornaments 
for the temples: small decorative objects and a few other items, all 
exclusively of the sixth and early fifth centuries BC. 

The relauons of this group with countries to the east, especully 
those of Central Asia, are revealed by a series of objects, found 
chiefly in graves around Onk; all arc of a slightly later date 
than the western imported goods. Among them are daggers of 
the Kazakhsun or Central Asiatic type, Achaemenid silver and 
bronze plates, and castern^ype flat bronze mirrors, all of the fifth 
century BC. The ‘Scythian’ decorative style of a Siberian character 
was among the eastern features adopted by the Sauromatians of 
this group. 

CONDITIONS IN CENTRAL ASIA: THE EARLY NOMADS 

The Sauromatians and Scythians were the westernmost peoples 
of the large complex of Iranian speaking nomads, who in the sixth 
and fifth centuries BC lived in the steppes of modern Kazakhstan 
and Central Asia. In course of time they were forced to move 
mainly westwards, and may subsequently have crossed into 
Europe. The history of these nomads, especially those of the 
northern Asiatic steppe, must therefore be considered as an 
integral part of the Sarmatian past. 

The name ‘Scythians’, or ‘Eastern Scythians’, was often 
applied to the peoples of the Kazakhstan steppes; those further 
south, in the steppes of Central Asia, were mostly called ‘Sacians’, 
the Penian equivalent of ‘Scythians’. Light is thrown on a 
number of the Sacian peoples by the writings of Herodotus and 
Persian records, by sculptures in relief in Persian palaces, and by 
rock carvings commemorating Persian victories. A number of 
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their tribal names are also recorded. However, the position 
regarding their kindred tribes further north, in the steppes of 
modern Kazakhstan, is rather different. A few names of the 
tribes on the eastern border of this complex are to be found in 
Chinese records, but the most important, and also the earliest 
source is the report of the journey undertaken by Atisteas erf" 
Proconnesus about the middle of the seventh century BC. This 
journey is described by Herodotus (IV, 13-15), who also adds 
information obtained (during his stay in the nonh Pontic city of 
Olbia) from Creek merchants trading with these remote peoples. 

Aristeas’ report has been discussed by many scholars,* who 
differ in their reconstructions of his route and their location of the 
countries and peoples he mentions. Most scholars agree, however, 
that he must have crossed the Urals and that some of the peoples 
he met were Iranian^peaking nomads, evidently the ancestors 
of the Sarmatian/Alan tribes who later entered the North Pontic 
area. At that time they must have represented the Andronovo 
culture. 

Archaeological work in the vast steppe country of Kazakhstan 
has been very sporadic and large areas of the country remain 
uninvestigated. Furthermore, many graves have proved to have 
been ransacked either in antiquity or, more often, by Russian 
treasure^seekers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. A few 
Plate 9 of the spoils have found their way to museums, and the largest 
and most splendid of these is Peter the Great’s famous collection 
of Siberian gold objects in the ‘Scythian’ style, now in the 
Hermitage Museum at Leningrad. 

Several distinct groups of archaeological remains from the 
late sixth and fifth centuries BC have been found, and these are 
evidently to be associated with a number of separate peoples whose 
names we do not know but who are jointly referred to in Soviet 
literature as ‘Early Nomads’. Identification of some of them with 
the peoples mentioned by Aristeas—although more or less well^ 
founded—will always be conjectural. Nor are the names of the 


steppe peoples who successively appeared in the North Pontic 
area much of a guide since the nomadic peoples, represented by 
the established groups of archaeological remains in Kazakhstan, 
must have been split up during their forced retreat. Once arrived 
in Europe, the emergent elements most probably consisted of 
entirely re/fbrmed units, and were presumably known by the 
name of the strongest tribe in the new formation. The hetero^ 
gencous character of the Sauromatians, to which attention has 
already been drawn, is even more marked in the Sarmadan.'Alan 
tribes at the time of their stay in Europe. 

The culture of the Early Nomads of the sixth and fifth centuries 
BC differed in several respects from that of the North Pontic 
Scythians, but also—to a lesser d^rce—from that of the Sauro' 
matians. Their similarities and common traits, especially in the 
field of their ‘Scythian’ art, are due to their common roots, the 
most important being the strong impact upon them of the Persian 
offspring of the ancient oriental civilization, which was the chief 
fa«or in the formation of both. 

The ‘Early Nomad’ peoples have seldom been taken into 
account in discussions of the Sarmatian past. Here, we shall 
devote some anention to them. We possess no detailed description 
of these peoples but the repon by Herodotus on the kindred 
Massagetae of Central Asia (I, 201-206) may give some insight 
into the mode of life and customs of the steppe tribes further north 

THE MASSAGETAE 

The Massagetae, the mightiest Sacian folk of the Achaemcnid 
period in Central Asia, held the territory between the Rivers 
Amu/Daria and Syr-Daria cast of the Sea of Aral, north of 
ancient Chorasmia. Their centre lay in the former delta of the 
Syt/Daria, now no longer in existence. The country was well 
watered during the first millennium bc, and was densely 
populated. Eastwards it extended nearly 450 km. deep into the 
area which is now either desert or semi/desert. 
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Fi/. 17 Hcrst harntis, lurords end pottery from MassageUm'Sacum burials of the sixth'fifth 
centurits BC at Ta£isktti and Uy^arak on the lower Syt'Dark (after Tolstoi/ and Itina) 

According to Herodotus, the Massagetae were nomads who 
'resemble the Scythians in their dress and mode of life’. Their 
name derives from an Iranian word meaning ‘the fish',’ and both 
Herodotus and Strabo emphasize that they were fish^eaten. They 
drank milk, and their children lived in wagons drawn by oxen. 

Strabo distinguishes among them several tribes: 'Some of them 
inhabit mountains, some plains, others marshes formed by the 
rivets, and others the islands in the marshes. But the country is 
inundated most of all by the River Araxes (Syt^Daria), which 
splits into numerous branches and empties by its other branch 
into the other sea in the north . . .* Those who lived in the delta 
were breeders of cattle, horses and camels, and they also cultivated 
irrigated plots. Handicrafts were well developed. The inhabitants 
of the plains, although possessing land, did not till it but lived on 
sheep and fish in the nomadic fashion. 

The Massagetae were warlike and fought both on foot and on Fi£. 17 

horseback, and ‘arc said to be both powerful and valiant’. Their 
weapons were bows, javelins and battle-axes, which were still 
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Fig. 18 

Plates 1 ,2 

Plate 3 


made of bron2e, as no iron was found in the country, ‘but copper 
and gold were abundant*. Their ‘heads, belts and shoulder 
pieces’ were decorated with gold; they ‘put bronze breast^platcs 
on the chests of horses’, and their bridle^bits and cheek^pieces 
were also embellished with gold. The famous gold plates of the 
so-called Oxus (Amu/Daria) treasure acquaint us with their 
dress; and their kindred the Amyrgian Sacae, who lived in the 
steppe east of the Caspian Sea, wore similar clothes, with the 
exception of their caps which came to a point and ‘stood erect*. 

Originally the social organization of the Massagetae seems to 
have been matriarchal, and Herodotus remarks that they ‘use 
women promiscuously*. They wonhipped the sun, to which they 
sacrificed horses, but Zoroastrianism must also have been wide/ 
spread among them and the kindred tribes of the Central Asiatic 
and Kazakhstan steppes. Herodotus also describes a strange 
custom which implies that they practised a ritual cannibalism: 
‘When a man has attained a great age, all his kinsmen meet, and 
sacrifice him, together with cattle of several kinds: and when they 
have boiled the flesh, they feed on it.’ A similar praaice has been 
recorded amongst the Dcrbices, who lived somewhere near the 
present Irano/Afghan frontier, and also among the Issedonians. 
Corroborative evidence is provided by the discovery in some 
Sauromatian barrow graves in the Southern Urals of pieces of 
human bones in the remains of funeral feasts, along with those of 
animats. This strange custom seems to have been inherited by all 
these tribes from their common Andronovo ancestors in the 
Bronze Age. 

The culture of all the Massagetan tribes was affected by that of 
Chotasmia.® Characteristic of the southern r^ion ate ‘mausolea’, 
burial/places of the local ruling class, built of sun/baked bricks, 
circular in plan and divided into four gravc/chamben. These 
were adopted from Chotasmia and conuined richly furnished 
burials consisting chiefly of cremations, although for the most pan 
they had been looted in antiquity. More common are burials under 



Fig. i8 Gold personal ornaments decorated in the animal style, from barrows at Tagisken m 
Sopiet central Asia (after Tolstov and Itina) 

mounds, either in shafts or on the original surface; while wme 
very poorly furnished graves, including a few with no goods at 
all, were evidently those of rank/and/file Sacians, or the former 
population which they had subdued. 

In barrow graves investigated at Uygarak the corpses lay 
diagonally with the head to the east, in square burial chambers. 

Similar ‘diagonal’ graves found in the southern Urals ate of 
later date, and later still, in the second century bc, they became 
characteristic of the lower Volga area, where they have been 
attributed to the Roxolani. Those in the Syr/Daria delta are the 
earliest of all burials of this type. The grave goods consist mainly 
of pottery and bronze arrow/heads of the Scythian type; in 
some richly furnished graves gold leaf, pieces of horse harness 
decorated in the Scythian aiumal style and, in one instance an Ftg ig 

iron sword, were found. The bits have stirrup/shaped terminals. 
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Fig. ip Parts of bronze horse harness from three barrows at Uygarak on the 
lower Syr-Daria (after Tolstov) 
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During the Achaemenid period, the Massagetac maintained 
close relations with the eastern branch of the Sauromatians, and 
the nomad tribes of the steppe/country to the north. These 
peoples adopted many elements of the Chorasmian and Massac 
geun culture, especially the portable stone altars’, earlier associ^ 
ated with Central Asia. The sepulchral conscruaions excavated 
in several mounds, such as shafts with a niche, ‘catacombs’, or 
mounds built of stone, are new to the Ural steppe, but have 
been recorded in Central Asia in the preceding period. Several 
objeas found in the Sauromatian graves dating from the second 
half of the fifth century bc either were imported from Chorasmia 
or the country of the Massagetae, or must have passed through 
them as intermediaries. Among them was wheel/iumed pottery 
ofa Central Asiatic type, and most imponant, many Achaemcnid 
goods such as beads of alabaster and sardonyx, Cyprea moneta 
shells, Iranian silver and bronze bowls, the latter being found in 
Early Sarmatian graves (post/Sauromatian) and also in those of 
the Kama region further to the north. 

PEOPLES ENCOUNTERED BY ARISTEAS: 

‘other SCYTHIANS’ 

No ‘Scythian’ objeas found east of the Urals, those of the fine 
Pner the Great Colleaion in the Leningrad Hermitage’ not 
excepted, arc of a date prior to the late sixth century bc. At the 
time of Aristeas’ journey, which was undenaken not later than 
the middle of the seventh century bc, the ‘Scythian’ culture had 
not ya come into beir^, and the peoples mentioned in his 
account whaher in Europe or Asia, must have been those of 
the final stage of the Srubnaya culture in Europe and of the 
Andronovo and Karasuk cultures in Asia. There is no archaco^ 
logical evidence of any sizeable tribal movements in that area 
during the later pan of the seventh and the sixth cenmries BC, 
before the gradual transformation of these cultures into those ofa 
Scythian type. 
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peculiar language’, evidently a non^Iranian one, and they were 
probably of Ugrian/, or Turkicz-speaking stock. He also em^ 
phasizes that they possessed no warlike weapons and were 
considered sacred by other peoples; ‘the Scythians frequently go 
there (to the Argippaei) and transact business by means of 
seven interpreters and seven languages’, and ample information 
on this people can be obtained from the Pontic Creeks. 

The conclusion is that the Argippaei lived at the terminus of 
the great trade route of Herodotus’ time. This ran from Olbia 
along the River Ingul and a short distance overland to the 
Dnieper somewhere near Cherkassy or Kremenebug; there it 
turned eastwards, following approximately the border of the 
steppe and forest/steppe, ultimately teaching the Altai Mounuins 
in the centre of Asia. Herodotus does not mention what common 
dities were sought by the western traders, but we may guess that 
they were attraaed by the mineral wealth of the country of the 
Argippaei, particularly gold. Presumably only gold would 
entice western merchants to travel well over 4000 km. and over-" 
come considerable language difficulties. It has been suggested 
that the sacred immunity of the Aigippaei may be compared 
with that enjoyed by tribes of African blacksmiths: the Aigippaei 
may have been skilled miners, foundrymen and, above all, 
goldsmiths who worked for all the neighbouring peoples. 

There arc a few traces of western penetration in the Altai 
area. A Caucasian bronze helmet of the sixth century bc was 
found in the mountains, and bronze ornaments for the temples 
terminating in a disc, probably made locally but modelled on 
specimens typical of the Scythian culture of the sixth century in 
the Ukraine, were excavated in a senes of graves in the valley of 
the upper Ob south of Barnaul and in the region of Biisk. It is 
difficult to ascertain what goods were bartered for gold, but the 
trade was obviously profitable to the western merchants. 

The assumption that the Argippaei were miners places their 
country in the rich meulliferous region on the upper Irtysh east 


of Semipalatinsk, which includes the lower western ranges of 
the Altai in the north, and the Kalbinskii ridge in the south. 
Tin and copper mines of the period have been found in this area, 
and in Zmeynogorsk, about 150 km. north-east of Semipalatinsk, 
traces of ancient gold mines have been discovered." Signs of 
gold mining have also been found at several points in the mount- 
ains along the upper Irtysh and its eastern ttibuuries. However, 
as this area has been insufficiently explored, it is not possible 
to attribute the archaeological remains definitely to the A^ippaei. 
A few settlements and small ‘flat’ cemeteries examined further 
nonh, in the valley of the upper Ob south of Barnaul, and in the 
region of Biisk may, perhaps, be atnibuted to a northern branch 
of the people:" the Mongoloid character of the cranial material 
is also consistent with Herodotus* description. The culture 
associated with these archaeological remains is known as the 
Bolshercchcnskaya culture, and is considered to represent a 
further development of the local branch of the Karasuk culture. 
However, no copper or other metals were available in the area, 
except in its southernmost parts, although remains of a bronze 
foundry were discovered in a settlement on the Rivet Ob south 
of Barnaul. 

The Arimspians 

Herodotus writes that ‘our knowledge respecting the country 
and the nations in front of [the Argippaei and Issedonians] is 
very good’ but beyond the Aigippaei ‘no one can speak with 
certainty, for lofty and impassable mountains form their boundary, 
and no one has ever crossed them’; the Argippaei say ‘that men 
with goats’ feet inhabit these mountains’. Another legendary 
people who lived in that area ‘beyond’ or ‘above’ the Argippaei 
and the Issedonians, ‘are the men with only one eye’ whom the 
'Scythians call the Arimaspians’, and who ‘continually en¬ 
croached upon their neighbours’. Relations between Arimas¬ 
pians and Issedonians were uneasy, a state of affairs which implies 
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that they must have been neighbours. The Arinuspians had 
expelled the Issedonians and seized their original country. 

At the time of Aristeas, the Arimaspian country probably 
extended east and south-east of Semipalatinsk and must have 
been partially identical with that of the Aigippaci. The story of 
its seizure and the expulsion of the Issedonians calls to mind 
the expansion of the Karasuk culture into that very area late in 
the second millennium bc, when the inhabitants were a local 
branch of the Andronovians, presumably the ancestors of the 
Issedonians. Some were overrun by the newcomers and absorbed 
by them, but the majoriry must have retreated westwards, setting 
in motion other groups of their kindred Andronovians, among 
them the ancestors of the ‘other Scythians’. 

Finds of the Maiemirskaya culture'^ dating from the sixth 
and fifth centuries bc in the valley of the upper Ob and upper 
Inysh, and the surrounding lower ranges and foothills of the 
Altai, may be attributed to the Arimaspians. No settlements, 
merely graves under mounds built of stones mixed with earth, and 
a series of isolated objects, have been found. A find from Zmeyno- 
gorsk, a bronze outfit of a mounted warrior and his horse, 
deserves special mention, as does a fine decorated bronze dagger; 
both were found in the gold-bearing region. 

In the Ob valley, the Maiemirskaya finds overlap with those 
of the Bolshercchenskaya culture. Excavation of a lai^c banow- 
grave cemetery at Berezovka near Biisk, comprising over 120 
mounds, has revealed that it was coeval with the remains of 
the Bolsherechenskaya culture of the same area. The people buried 
in mounds did not belong to the latter culture although they lived 
in the same country. The two cultures are virtually identical 
materially, but the cranial material reveals that the people of 
the Bolsherechenskaya culture were of the Mongoloid racial type 
whereas those buried in mounds were of the Europoid type with 
only a slight Mongoloid admixture. Those buried in the Maiemir¬ 
skaya mounds were evidently members of the ruling class and 



Fig. 2^ Cold ornaments from barrow grave ^ 01 the Chiliktinikaya valley, East Kazakhstan. 
Carbon i^ttstsgiveaiateoj430-2^0 BC (<^er Chernikov) 
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Pig' ^5 and uction of hcrrow grave 2$ at Kzylauz m the valley tf the 
Hi in East Kazakhstan, and its grave goods, c. 50*? BC (qfur Akishev and 
Kushaev) 


may be identifieci with the Arimaspians. Their relations with the 
people of the Bolshetechenskaya culture, presumably a branch of 
the Argippaei, are not clear but the latter may have been under 
the protection of the Arimaspians. 

Barrow graves of the ‘Early Nomads’ investigated further 
south in eastern Kazakhstan, in the valley of the upper Irtysh, 
may also be attributed to the Arimaspians. Among these are 
mounds excavated on the northern slopes of the Tarbagatay 
ridge, about 3 50 km. southeast of Semipalatinsk, dating mainly 
from the late fifth and fourth centuries BC, slightly later than 
those described above. They have been incorrectly attributed to 
the Is$edonians.‘< 

The most spectacular of the group was the Chiliktinskii 
barrow grave No. 5, containing a double burial. Although it had 

( been ransacked, 524 gold objects, weighing more chan 100 grams, 
were discovered in addition to a fragment of an iron object and 
thirteen doubl&«jged socketed bronze arrow-heads in a leather 
(or hide) quiver decorated with fourteen thin gold plates in the 
shape of‘Scythian’ stags. The date of this tomb has been put at 
the turn of the seventh and sixth centuries BC, but its radiocarbon 
dating is 340± 90 BC (LE-247), that is 430-250 BC. 

The Scythian animal style, in which several of the objects 
mentioned above are decorated, is related to that of the Tagarskaya 
culture of the Minusinsk valley. However, the construction of the 
mounds investigated in eastern Kazakhstan links them with 
the Pazyryk group of barrow graves in the Altai highland on 
the one hand, and, on the other, with Sacian burial mounds 
further south, in the ancient countries of Sogdiana and Bactria 
in the Tien-Shan and Pamir Mountains. These southern con¬ 
nections pose a problem about the identity of the people of the 
East Kazakhstan mounds, the presumed Arittuspians. Some 
scholars connect the Anmaspians’ name with that of the Arians, 
which would imply an Iranian origin; others maintain that 
I they were of Turconun stock, possibly with some Iranian ad- 
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mixture. It seems possible, however, to identify them with the 
Wu.^un (Usuny) of the Chinese Chronicles, a Tocharian 
speaking people,’ 5 as this view seems to be supponed by the laa 
that the founders of the Tagarskaya culture of the Minusinsk 
valley were presumably Tocharians. Later, they were forced to 
retreat southwards from east Kazakhstan, but some smaller units 
might have moved westwards and ultimately reached the steppes 
of Eastern Europe as a component of the Eastern Alans 
(Chapter V). 

The Pazyryk Croup 

The ‘gold^guarding griffins’ or ‘men with goats’ feet’, mentioned 
by Herodotus, who lived in the ‘lofty and inaccessible’ mountains 
of the High Altai, were possibly a branch ofthe Arimaspians, as 
their barrow graves were similar to those of east Kazakhstan. 
They are concentrated in the Altai highlands, some about 1600 
m. above sea level (Pazyryk), or even up to 2000 m. (the Tuva 
region'*). Much has been written in several languages on the 
Pazyryk mounds, in which frozen corpses, horses, and many 
perishable objects of wool, leather and other organic martei, 
including furs and carpets, have been found fairly well preserved. 
They afford a unique opportunity of uudying the dress, equips 
ment, art, taste and customs of the mounted pastoral nomads cT 
the fifth century BC. 

Characteristic of the Pazyryk group are large mounds con^ 
taining richly furnished graves, evidendy belonging to the 
local chiefs or members of the aristocracy. Immediately after 
the funeral, they were ransacked, and this reflects a deep social 
division in the Pazyryk society, presumably due to the subjection 
ofthe ind^enous people, possibly a branch ofthe Aigippaei, by 
a stronger invader. The Pazyryk graves are mostly of the fifth 
century BC. Radiocarbon tests show their dates to range ftom 
c. 500 BC (Tuekta; RUL^ijz) tor. 400 BC (Pazyryk 11 ; RUI^ 
120), which is conspicuously close to the Persian conquest ofthe 
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Fi£. 27 Capper and (>ronze ol^cts and a mculd, characteristic e^ the Tatarskaya culture </ 
southern Siberia (cfter Avdusin) 


southern part of Soviet Central Asia. It seems therefore likely 
that some Iranian, or Tocharian, tribes in the conquered area 
migrated northwards along the Tien^Shan Mountains and ulti/ 
mately settled in the High Altai. The people obviously kept up 
contacts with their kindred in the south, and it seems that 
Achaemenid influence reached the Altai in this way.’^ The 
intimate relations between the High Altai people (especially its 
rulers) and countries to the south-west arc anested by objects 
imported from these regions, mostly luxuries {e.g. leopard skins). 

Their fine horses were evidently descended from the Central 
Asiatic or Iranian higher breeds. Achaemenid daggers of the 
akinakts type and other weapons were adopted by the peoples of 
the Tien-Shan Mountains and the Altai, and then by the Early 
Nomads of the Kazakhstan steppe country. Most of the decorative 
motifs characteristic of the Pazyryk ‘Scythian’ an—ibexes, 
griffins and other fantastic animals, scenes of combat, palmcttes 
and the lotus motif—were evidently derived from Achaemenid 
an and they soon became typical of the ‘Scythian’ art of Siberia. 

The reference by Herodotus to the country of the ‘gold-guarding 

griffins’ possibly refleas a marked predileaion for the griffin in the Fig. 26 

decorative an of the Altai. 

Cold seems to have been the main source of the Pazyryk 
chieftains’ wealth, and it was probably the gold trade that was 
responsible for their maintenance of close relations with the south; 
the southern luxuries found in Pazyryk graves were possibly 
received in exchange for it. On the other hand, the imponance of 
the gold trade poses a problem about the relations between the 
Pazyryk people and the Argippaei, whose territory partly over¬ 
lapped; the Argippaei may have worked as miners and gold¬ 
smiths for the Pazyryk chieftains in return for their protection. 

The Pazyryk community lasted for about two centuries, 
ceasing early in the third century BC. The disappearance of these 
accomplished people is difficult to explain, but it was probably 
due to their defeat by the mighty Massagetae, when they, or 
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certainly their rulers, were presumably forced to leave their 
country for an unknown refuge. 

The Tatarskaya Culture 

Finally, some attention should be given to the Tagarskaya 
culture, the north'castetnmosi group of the ‘Scythian’ complex, 
although it differed considerably from the other groups. 

This culture extended over the Minusinsk valley on the 
Yemssey, north-east of the Altai Mountams. Its people were 
settled farmers, though they supplemented ^riculture by a 
nomadic pastoral way of life. They arc mainly identified by 
F'i- 27 graves (several richly furnished) and isolated objeas, only a few 

settlements having been found. The culture had no roots in the 
country and no conncaion with the preceding Karasuk culture. 
It was presumably formed by ncwcomen from the south-west, 
from Tien-Shan, Fergana or another Central Asiatic country.'® 

There were evidently strong class divisions in this society, 
probably due to a conquest of the country, early in the fifrh 
century BC, by mounted nomads from east Kazakhstan, who 
brought with them fin« Central Asiatic horses and the Scythian 
animal style of decoration closely related to that of the Alui 
Pazyryk group. The newcomers appear to have been absorbed 
quickly, but nevertheless left their 'Scythian* imprint on the 
Plate 10 T^arskayaculture.ThcpopulationwasbasicallyEuropoidwith 
a slight Mongoloid admixture, represenung anthropological 
types peculiar to the local cultures of the Bronze Age. Most 
authors believe that they were of Indo-European stock; N. L. 
Chlenova points out that the ancient toponomy of the Minusinsk 
valley is Indo-European, most likely Tocharian, and the founders 
of the Tagarskaya culture may therefore have been a Tocharian 
branch of Indo-Europeans. Early in the third century BC they 
-were forced to retreat westwards, and many probably joined the 
Alans in their withdrawal towards the Volga steppes. 
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The Early Sarmatian Period 

Fourth and third centuries BC 

DEVELOPMENTS IN ASIA 

T he decline in Achaemenid power late in the fifth 
century BC enabled the Chorasmians to shake off Persian 
domination. The archaeological material from the end of the fifrh 
and early fourth centuries bc indicates that tribal migrations 
must have taken place at that time in Central Asia and the steppes 
of Kazakhsun. It seems probable that the formation of a strong 
tribal union of the Massagetae, possibly with their close kin the 
Chorasmians, lay at the root of these disturbances. 

The destruction by Alexander the Great of the Achaemenid 
monarchy and his subsequent conquest of Bactria and Sogdiana 
in 330-328 BC also influenced the history and development of all 
the peoples of Central Asia. Neither the Chorasmians nor the 
Mass^ciae were subjugated by Alexander, but as a result of 
having to fight against the highly trained and organized Macedon¬ 
ian army, they developed new military tactics using armoured 
cavalry, the ‘cataphraai* (see Chapter I). Some authors think 
that the Massagetae owed their conquests solely to the use of this 
armoured cavalry against weaker adversaries. 

In the fourth and third centuries bc, the Massagetae subdued 
nearly all the nomad tribes of Central Asia north of the Macedon¬ 
ian frontier, eastwards to the Tien-Shan Mountains, and possibly 
many tribes of the Kazakhstan steppes; this led to a tremendous 
extension of their culture which to a great extent derived from 
that of Achaemenid Iran. A strong Iranian influence is also 
reflected in the splendid gold jewellery found in some princely 
barrow graves in the steppe, which was now begmning to be set 
with coloured glass or semi-precious stones. The Tutkic- 
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especially in the Prokhorovka cemetery. The Massagetae were in 
the ascendant during this period, and subsequent developments 
in the region of the southern Urals seems to point to some kind of 
political dependence on the Massagetae on the part of the 
Sauromatians in that area. 

The Massagetae evidently initiated and furthered the trans^ 
formation during the fourth century bc of Sauromatian culmre 
into a new culture. This, known as the Prokhorovka culture,^ 
lost the ‘Scythian’ quality characteristic of its predecessor and 
acquired west Siberian (central Kazakhstan) and Central 
Asiatic features, although many elements of the ancient Sauto^ 
matian culture were incorporated in it. 

The Prokhorovka culture was formed in the region of Orsk 
and Orenburg, within the territory of the eastern division of the 
Samara/Ural group of the Sauromatian culture, and soon 
penetrated further west, spreading to the lower Volga area around 
Saratov. By the end of the fourth century bc almost the entire 
Sauromatian territory was under its sway, except for the region of 
Cheliabinsk on the eastern side of the South Urals, where the 
native population (presumably the ireae) still kept to the Saunv 
matian pattern and adopted only a few elements of the ProU 
horovka culture. A fresh gain was Bashkiria, the country west of 
the South Urals, where it reached the town of Ufa. 

Two main groups of the Prokhorovka culture have been 
distinguished, roughly corresponding to those of the Sauro/ 
matian culture: the Saratov group on the lower Volga, and, more 
important, the Orenburg group in the steppe country ofthe South 
Urals and the area further south. The formation of these two 
groups is evidently due to the inclusion of local Sauromatian 
elements which differed to some extent from each other. The two 
groups, and also the hybrid Cheliabinsk and Bashkirian groups 
further north, apparently correspond to diffaent Sarmatian 
peoples. The Saratov group has been identified with the Roxcv- 
lanU and the Orenburg group with the Aorsi. 




Fig. 29 'Catacomb' grave of the Prokhorovka culture fiom the ttgioH of the 
River Buzuluk, Orerdmrg group (after Stnirmw) 
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The Prokhorovka culture is thought to have been common 
to all Sarmatian tribes of the Early Sarmatian period, which 
lasted until about the middle of the second century BC. However, 
several Sauromaiian tribes that were forced by the eastern 
(Massagetan) invaders to abandon their country stilt retained their 
ancient culture. 

About 550 graves dating from the Early Sarmatian period 
have been excavated, over 370 of them in the Saratov group, 
where the mounds contain a large number of secondary burials, 
evidently serving as burial grounds for a family or clan. The 
graves are not uniform. Deep, narrow shafts arc most common, 
but wider shafts are also found. Many have a niche m one of the 
wider sides, but, in the Saratov group larger burial chambers in 
the southern, narrow end of the shaft (called ‘catacombs’) are the 
norm. A small number of ‘diagonal* graves were also found. 
They were always among the best equipped, which suggests that 
those buried in them, apparently of Central Asiatic stock, held a 
leading position among the Roxolani and Aorsi, and other 
subdued Sarmatian tribes. Many graves, especially in the 
Orenburg group, were covered with small cairns or flat stones; 
traces of timber constructions have also been recorded, and traces 
of large hearths around the grave, or over it, are common. Crema^ 
tion burials, mainly on the ancient surface, arc characteristic of the 
Cheliabinsk group, while rather the exception in other groups 
belonging to the culture. An unusual feature is that every type of 
grave described appears in all groups of this culture. 

The corpses lay supine with their heads almost exclusively 
facing south, thus diffeiing from Sauromatian practice. The 
graves usually contained a single skeleton, although some 
multiple burials, of a man and woman, or a woman together with 
one or more children, were also found. Lumps of realgar, chalk,' 
charcoal, or sulphur were often thrown into the shaft, and the 
bottom was strewn with white clay, sand or ashes from the fires 
lit around the grave. 



Fig. JO Otjeclsfim a Prokhcrovka burrow grave of the fourth century BC at Novyi Kuwak 
near Orsk, Orenburg group (efter Meshkova) 
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Plates II—13 


Fig- 30 


Plates 14-16 


Fig.Si 


Pottery—the most common grave good—included ovoid or 
spherical vases wuh a short or a high neck and rounded, occasion^ 
ally flat, base; the beakers had similar features. The decoration 
consisted of vertical incisions, rows of hatched triangles, concent 
trie semicircles and like geometric patterns. Many vessels were 
undecorated. 

Male burials were usually equipped with weapons, although 
arrow-heads were occasionally found in female burials. Arrow¬ 
heads were of the ‘Scythian’ type, socketed and triple-edged, 
mostly made of bronze, though bone and, at a later st^e, flat 
tanged iron arrow-heads were also common. Swords (mostly 
long) and daggers formed a substantial part of the armament in 
burials of Sarmatians of both higher and lower rank. Most had a 
narrow, crescent-shaped pommel and a straight guard, but the 
ring-shaped pommel, current during the subsequent period, was 
already being produced. Occasionally scale armour, or fragments 
of it, and iron lance-heads, weapons charaaeristic of armoured 
cavalry, were excavated. Simple round or oval belt buckles, 
mainly of iron, were among the most common objects found. 


}i Decorated buckles of the third and second centuries BC of the Prokhorouka culture 
(after Meshkova) 
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The beheaded carcass of a sheep or a horse, or at least a sizeable 
portion of it, was usually placed in the better-furnished graves. 

The most richly endowed burials were uncovered at the barrow 
grave cemetery of Prokhorovka, thought to be the burial-ground 
of the leading Sarmatian tribe of that time, or of a royal group. 

Female graves contained mainly ornaments and pottery, simple 
bronze ear-rings and beads being the most common objects. 

More than 11,000 examples of beads were excavated in the 
Prokhorovka cemetery, mostly of coloured glass, though semi¬ 
precious stones were also used and occasionally bronze and 
amber. Bronze mirrors, which have usually been ritually broken. Fig. 32 

were a developed form of those current in the country during the 
Sauromatian period. Bronze and gold neck-rings and bracelets Fig. jj 

appeared only in the richer graves. 

No stone ‘altars’ typical of the Sauromattan culture were 
found, but a few decorated stone dishes with a raised nm may be 
regarded as a survival of this tradition. 

The extent to which the grave goods varied, especially in the 
Orenburg group, points to social differentiation, and the diversity 
in burial rites and grave-construction reflects the different 
geographical groups which contributed to the formation of the 
culture. Futthermore, since these differences occur even within 
a single cemetery, the heterogeneous composition of the Sar¬ 
matian tribes of the Prokhorovka culture is clear. 

The close relations between Central Asia and the eastern 
branch of the Sauromatian culture were considerably strength¬ 
ened during the Early Sarmatian period. Many of the objects 
found in various regions of the Prokhorovka tenitory, chiefly in the 
Orenburg area, such as whecl-iumed pottery and beads made of a 
variety of stones, were imported from Central Asia or, through 
Centra! Asiatic middlemen, from the countries further south. 

The position with regard to the Saratov group was different. The 
upheaval at the end of the fourth century BC, caused mainly by the 
expansion of the Prokhorovka culture, disrupted the ancient 
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origin must have been imported through Bosporan mtet' 
mediaries. 

THE BOSPORAN KINGDOM 

During the fourth century BC, as the Ptokhorovka people 
gradually took over the lower Volga region, the local Sauromaii^ 
ans either surrendered or moved west or south. Those who entered 
the Pontic steppe and penetrated the area cast of the Sea of Azov 
as far as the Caucasus, were the first Sarmatians to make direct 
contact with the classical world, in the shape of the Bosporan 
Kingdom. Some attention must therefore be given to this 
kingdom, before we trace the movements of the expelled Sar/ 
matian tribes and piece together their history. 

The Bosporan Kingdom goes back to the sixth century BC, 
when Creeks, mainly ftom Miletus, founded several colonics on 
the northern coast of the Black Sea and traded with the Scythians 
and Macotians who lived on the eastern shores of the Sea of Azov. 
During the sixth and fifth centuries Olbia, situated near the mouth 
of the Southern Bug, was the main trading centre. Pottery, 
mirrors, gold ornaments, textiles, wine and olive oil, were 
among the luxury goods imported from the Ionian cities and the 
Greek mainland, or produced in Olbian workshops, and 
delivered to the Scythian ruling class. 

The Greek colonies extended over both sides of the Strait of 
Kerch (the Cimmerian Bosporus of the ancients) and along the 
Black Sea coaK. Little is known about their earliest period, but 
as early as c. 480 BC most of the thirty-^d towns and cities had 
united for their common protection against the steppe nomads 
into a single political organization, the Bosporan state, with 
Panticapaeum, modem Kerch, as its capital. However the 
Scythians, and aftn them the Sarmatians, were content to use the 
Greek cities as commercial centres. 

In about 438 bc, Spartocus, probably a Thracian macenary 
leader, assumed command of the state. His successors, the Spatto^ 
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cids, gradually expanded their territory and at the turn of the 
fifth century subjugated the Sindians and other Maeoiian tribes, 
and assumed the royal title. Finally, the Bosporan Kingdom 
embraced all Greek colonies on the shores of the Sea of Azov and 
a wide stretch of land along the eastern coast, inhabited first by 
Maeotians, and later by Sarmatian or Sarmatized tribes. A laige 
army of mercenaries, chiefly Greeks and Thracians, was cm/ 
ployed, later adding Scythian and Sarmatian cavalry units. 

The Bosporan economy was based on trade.+ Commercial Plate 18 
relauons were maintained with the Ionian cities and Greece, and 
in the fifth and fourth centuries corn ftom the large farming 
estates in the Kerch peninsula west of Panticapaeum was the 
chief export to Athens. Exports of fish were also important 
during whole period of the Kingdom’s existence. By the 
sixth century many bronze and iron foundries and workshops 
had sprung up in Panticapaeum and other cities, working for 
both the home and neighbouring markets. Their products were 
distributed chiefly among the north Caucasian tribes, and those 
of the lower Volga steppe, but some reached the Urals and even 
countries further to the east. In the founh century bc, Panti/ 
capacan exporten won almost all the Scythian territory in the 
Ukraine which had previously been dominated by Olbian 
commerce; the change was evidently due to political events to 
which we shall return later. 

The reign of Peirisades I (344/3-310/09 Bc) was the most 
prosperous penod of the Bosporan Kingdom under the Sparto/ 
cids. A war with the Crimean Scythians in 3 30 BC caused some 
set/backs, but it was not until somewhat later that a series of 
events took place which spelt the end of Bosporan prosperity. 

The conquests of Alexander the Great opened up Western Asia 
to the Greeks; com from East Mediterranean countries and ^ypt 
competed with Bosporan products. Furthermore, in 309 bc a 
civil war broke out in the Bosporan Kingdom after the death of 
Peirisades I, with a struggle for succession between his sons. 
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338 BC by PscudtvScylax, who calls them the ‘Syrmatai’. Their 
arrival may have been earlier, as PseudcvHippocrates suggests; 
according to him the Sarmatians (Sauromatae) had already 
crossed the Don and entered Scythia by the end of the fifth or the 
beginning of the fourth century BC. A characteristic Sauromatian 
grave was found on the lower Dnieper (Hrushivka).® 

The advance of the Sauromatians in Scythian territory 
had far-reaching consequences. Evidendy under Sauromatian 
influence the Early Scythian culture of the sixth-fifth centuries BC 
was replaced by the Late Scythian culture of the fbunh to the 
- early-second century BC. The considerable differences between 
the two stages of the Scythian culture have been emphasized by 
many scholars. The later stage shows several eastern features 
previously unknown,^ forinstance burials in deep *catacomb$’,ora 
camel skeleton discovered in a princely burial at Nowosiolka, and 
graves of women armed in the Sauromatian manner found in the 
lower Dnieper steppe. Furthermore, study of the cranial material 
from the royal barrow graves of the Late Scythian period at 
Alexandropol reveals that the ‘royal* skulls are of a type charac¬ 
teristic of the Lower Volga Sauromatians of the preceding 
period, whereas those of the serfs are typical of the Nonh Pontic 
Scythians. One skull from the royal burial of Chcrtomlyk, of the 
same period, is of a Siberian racial type. 

’ These changes were not the outcome of a peaceful evolution. 
The Scythian settlements in the lower Dnieper valley destroyed 
by the very end of the fifth or early m the fourth century BC give 
archaeological evidence of a troubled period. This su^ests that 
the ‘Royal Scythians’ described by Herodotus were deprived of 
their leading position in Scythia at the beginnmg of the fourth 
century BC. B. N. Grakov considers that the ancient dynasty was 
replaced by usurpers, probably princelings of a Scythian tribe on 
the Don. However, it seems more likely that the Royal Scythians, 
or perhaps only their rulers, were ousted by the advancing 
Sarmatians (Sauromatians), while the majority of the Scythians 
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remained, being subdued by the incoming ‘Sauromatians’ of the 
lower Volga group, and gradually merging with them. This is 
suggested by the archaeological material of the Late Scythian 
period which appears to be a blend of the two elements. 

The rulers of the Royal Scythians presumably withdrew 
westwards with some of their loyal tribes, possibly retaining a 
narrow belt of aeppe west of the Southern Bug for a shon period, 

But their main refuge was Dobruja (that part of Romania between 
the Danube and the Black Sea) where they appear early in the 
fourth century fiC, their presence being attested by a number of 
typical Scythian objects dating from the fourth century, which 
also exhibit many features characteristic of the earlier period. 
Archaeological evidence seems to support the view that Atheas, 
mentioned in historical records, far from being ‘King of All the 
Scythians’, was only the chief of a branch of the Scythians which 
had retreated to Dobruja. The Royal Scythians may even have 
reached Thrace still further south; in any case they exerted a 
powerful influence on the culture of the rulers in that country.'® 

This upheaval on the steppe adversely affected the commerce 
and well-being of Olbia. At the mrn of the fifth century BC, 
the city was cut off from its best customers, the Scythians of the 
Cherkassy group on the middle Dnieper, and its profitable 
trade with the Urals and the countries beyond ceased altogether. 

The markets which the Olbians had developed were taken over 
by the Bosporan Panticapaens, with whom the new eastern rulers 
of Scythia had had commercial relations in their ordinal country 
on the lower Volga and Don. Outlets for Olbian trade were now 
restricted to a nanow strip along the Black Sea coast between 
the estuary of the Dnieper and the lower Dniester. 

THE ROYAL SARMATIANS 

The newcomers to Scythia were undoubtedly of ‘Sauromatian* 
stock, probably the original tribe whose name ‘Sarmatians’ was 
later applied to other kindred peoples who subsequendy moved to 
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the Ukrainian steppe land. The lazyges, who are first recorded 
under various names (laxam^e, Ixibatai, etc.), and placed south 
of the lower Don, seem to have belonged to the same group. By 
the end of the second century bc, Strabo places them in the steppe 
west of the Dnieper and east of the Dniester. Before migrating 
there, during the fourth and third centuries, they may have 
occupied the steppe between the Sea of Azov and the lower 
Dnieper, where they are placed by Ptolemy. Together with the 
Siraces, the lazyges seem to have been the most south^cstcmly 
tribes of Herodotus’ Sauromatians. Some of the writers of 
antiquity believed they were Maeotians, but when in the Ukraine 
they were always r^atded as a Sarmatian people: the designation 
’Sarmatians’ was only occasionally applied to kindred peoples of 
Iranian stock who later appeared in the North Pontic area— 
the Aorsi, Alani, and others—and even exceptionally to the 
Roxolani. 

The Ukrainian archaeological material of the period indicates 
that the incoming Sarmatians (those of Sauromatian culture) 
mingled with the indigenous Scythians, most of whom remained 
in the country. They may, therefore, be called ‘Scytho^Sarmatians’ 
and it is reasonable to attribute the archaeological remains of the 
Late Scythian period in the Ukrainian steppe country to them. 
Some of the early writers call them the ‘Royal Sarmatians* and 
they may also bc identified with the ‘Basileans’ (i.e. ‘royal people’) 
whom Strabo mentions as living west of the Dnieper in the 
second century bc. The title ‘royal’ was evidently given to those 
Sarmatians who took over leadership of the tribes of ancient 
Scythia from the Royal Scythians of the Early Scythian period 
(the sixth and fifth centuries Bc). 

During the fourth and third centuries bc —the ‘Late Scythian 
period’ in the west and the ‘Early Sarmatian period’ in the east— 
the ‘Scytho/Sarmatians’ took an active part m the few recorded 
contemporary events. In 331 (or 326) bc, they helped Olbia to 
ward off Zopyrion, one of Alexander the Great’s generals and 
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governor of Thrace, whose siege of Olbia was the most perilous 
event in her history. The Olbians took energetic steps to mobilize 
their own forces, but it was the ‘Scythians’ who rescued the city 
by defeating Zopyrion’s 30,ooo^strong army. Zopyrion himself 
fell in battle. Nevertheless, the gradual decay of Olbia set in, and it 
was accelerated by new tribal movements and changes in the 
early second century bc. 

In 330 BC, we learn, war broke out between the Scytho^ 

Sarmatians and Peirisades I, King of Bosporus, over some 
territory in the Crimea, probably a strip of steppe.'land west of 
Panticapaeum which had been seized by the Bosporans. But 
apparently relations between the belligerents later improved. 

After the death of Peirisades I in 309 BC, a Scytho/Sarmatian 
army of 20,000 foot waniots and 10,000 cavalry gave its support 
to one of his sons, Satyrus II, in his stru^le for the succession 
against his brother Eumelus who, backed by the Sarmatian 
Siraces, was eventually victorious. A few Late Scythian royal 
tombs were built in the vicinity of Panticapaeum, which seems 
to confirm that relations were reasonably friendly. They are all 
of the third century BC, and include the splendid KuLOba 
barrow dating from c. 300 BC. 

STEPPE BURIALS OF THE FOURTH AND 
THIRD CENTURIES BC 

Neither ‘Sauromatian’ nor lazygian remains have so far been 
positively identified in the Ukraine, but they must be sought 
among burials attributed to the Late Scythian culture. The tribes 
which crossed the Don in the fourth century cannot have 
belonged to the Prokhorovka culture, which is widely regarded 
as the representative culture of all early Sarmatians, since, when 
the ‘Sauromatian’ Sarmatians entered the Ukraine, the Prok^ 
horovka culture was still in its formative stage. The ‘Sauromatian’ 

Sarmatians did not differ basically ftom the Scythians whose 
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country they had usurped and with whom they had obviously 
merged. Hence their remains are barely distinguishable from those 
of the indigenous Scythians. 

We may therefore ^ibute to a blend of the Sarmatian 
(Sauromatian) newcomers with the local Scythians, and possibly 
also to the lazyges, burials of the Late Scythian period in the 
steppe barrow^ravc cemeteries. The eastern character of Late 
Scythian burials on the lower Dnieper has been stressed by several 
scholars who connect this phenomenon with the influx of 
Sarmatian and north Caucasian elements; the same applies to 
contemporary burials on the Molochna and to several barrow 
graves to the south of Kiev east and west of the middle Dnieper.'' 
Their construction and grave goods show several eastern (Ural 
and Siberian) elements previously unknown in Scythia, as do 
some aspects of the burial rites. These features all appear at the 
turn of the fifth century bc, the time of the Sarmatians’ entry into 
Scythia, according to the ancient records. Late Scythian banow 
grave cemeteries are found in the areas controlled by the Royal 
Sarmatians and lazyges during the period of their occupation, 
and the latest burials in these, dating from the early second century 
BC, correspond with the period of Early Sarmatian tetreas- 
westwards before the advancing Roxolani (a people of the 
Prokhorovka culture). These remains are described below. 

The graves on the lower Dnieper and Molochna of the late 
Scythian period—the fourth to early second century bc —are 
barrow graves: cither primary, or secondary in Bronze Age 
mounds. No interruption in the use of the cemeteries is apparent, 
which suggests, despite the total absence of burials typical of the 
sixth and fifth centuries (the Early Scythian period), that the area 
was continuously senled. This implies, in turn, that the ranU 
and^file Scythians of the Early Scythian period kept to their 
ancient Srubnaya culture (of the Late Bronze Age), and that the 
contemporan«)us ‘Scythian’ culture represented only their 
rulers and the upper classes. The graves of the Late Scythian 
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period are generally uniform, consisting of rectangular shafts 
usually provided with a niche, or ‘catacomb’, placed—unlike 
those of the Prokhorovka culture—on the wider side of the shaft. 

Skeletons lay supine, normally with their heads to the west, 
following the Srubnaya and Sauromatian custom, and only 
exceptionally to the north. Of cremations there is no indication. 

Male burials were equipped with weapons, including wood or 
leather quivers with up to too bronze arrow/’heads, sometimes 
iron lance.'heads and, rarely, a d^ger or short sword. A few 
contained a silver ear/ring. Sherds of hand^made local ware, 
cups, vases, handled dippers, etc., were also found. There were 
a few bone objeas and small metal plates adorned in the Scythian 
animal style. Bones of horses, cattle or sheep were common, 
usually left in a heap with an iron knife sticking out of the top. 

There were no horse sacrifices but in a few cases bronze cheeks 
pieces and bits were discovered. 

The female burials were no less modesdy furnished, with 
animal bones and potsherds, together with pieces of broken 
saddle<^uems and personal ornaments such as bronze, or very 
occasionally silver, eat/nngs, bracelets, occasionally a pin, and 
exceptionally a mirror with a handle. The most common 
objects are necklaces of beads which are usually made of glass or 
paste, occasionally of amber or bone, and only exceptionally of 
gold. In a few female graves arrow/heads were found, but they 
were rarely in a quiver. Two burials in particular are remarkable. 

A female burial in the catacomb of a banow grave at Kut, west 
of the lower Dnieper, yielded an iron sword and a quiver with 
thirty.'six arrows; other goods included a bronze mirror, bronze 
eair^ii^s and ornaments and a necklace of glass beads. The other, 
at Akermen on the Molochna, was a caucomb^butial ofa young 
woman, equipped with a bronze mirror, a necklace of glass beads, 
silver, bronze and glass bracelets, a few wooden vessels and a 
Greek amphora. Beside her were two iron spear^heads and two 
tance^heads, a quiver with twenty arrows, and a suit of scale 
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armour. She is thought to have been the Sarmatian wife of a 
Scythian. A few female burials ofthe sixth, and also of the fourth 
century bc, equipped with arrow/’heads have been found in the 
fotest'Steppe zone of the Ukraine. 

A number of well-'known, sumptuously furnished ‘royal’ 
Fig. 57 burials of the Late Scythian period have been discovered in the 

same area. They conespond in their basic plan to the graves of 
the common people, but are far more lavishly equipped. Not only 
have they far more elaborate and better finished niches and 
‘catacombs’, but they incorporate human and horse sacrifices 
never found in the graves of commoners. 

The equipment of the Late Scythian royal tombs differs 
markedly from thatofthcroyal tombs oftheEarly Scythian period. 
No objects of Transcaucasian, Oriental or Olbian origin are 
found in them. All the fine gold and silver vases, gold-plated 
dagger grips, scabbard covers and quivers, etc., are now Bosporan, 
Panticapaean products, or else imported from Thracia or from 
Meditenanean countries via the Bosporan ports. New, however, 
ate the large cast^bronze cauldrons of a Siberun type. A prmcely 
female burial at Nowosidlka, cast of Vinnitsa, contained the 
skeleton of a camel, evidently brought from the steppes of 
Kazakhstan. 

This striking change in the type and equipment of royal 
burials points to important changes in Scythian society, especially 
in the ruling class. Two graves are of primary significance: first, 
the famous barrow grave of Chertomlyk situated near Nikopol 
north of the lower Dnieper. This has been described in many 
publications, but it has seldom been mentioned that its equipment 
included three cast/bronze cauldrons of the Siberian type, and 
above all, that an anthropological examination has revealed that 
the king was of Siberian extraction. 

Less well known is a similar royal burial of the mid-^urth 
century bc discovered recendy in the town of Melitopol,” in 
the centre of the area presumed to have been occupied by the 



37 The Ukratnt during the Late Scythian (Early Sarmtm) period, fourth'third centuries 
BC. I AlexanJropoi; 2 Raskopanaya Mogila; j Chertomlyk; 4 Solokha; 5 Chmyrev; 
6 Oguz; 7 Deep; 8 Mordvinovskii; j Melitopol; 10 Kul'Oba; B the territory oj the 
Bosporan kingdom around the sea of Azov; triangles represent richly furnished 'Late Scythian' 
(Scytho'Sarmatian) princely or royal barrow graves; the broken line shows the territory within 
which the 'Late Scythian’ catacomb or niche graves appear (after L. S. Klein) 

lazyges during that period. This might have been the tomb of an 

lazygian ruler. It had two ‘catacombs’; in the central one— 

which was ransacked—lay the king with his attendants and two 

horses, in the other a woman. The king’s equipment consisted 

of an iron pick^axe, iron scale^armour, bronze anow>-heads and 

many small gold plates originally sewn on to a garment. A 

hiding-place, undiscovered by the looters, contained a bow-case Plate zi 

with a covering of gold decorated with scenes from the life of 

Achilles—a replica of gold plaques found in barrow graves of 
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Plate 22 


Chenomlyk, lUintsy near Vinnitsa and the barrow grave of the 
Elisavetovskoe in the Don delu, all dating from the second 
half of the fourth century BC. Remains of saddles, iron cheeks 
pieces and bits, and bronze ornaments from the horses’ harness 
were found near their skeletons. The female grave had been partly 
looted, but Greek red^vamished vases, gold, glass and paste 
beads, bracelets and finger^rings were found, together with 
remains of a funeral cart and its yoke, a bronze cauldron and 
eleven amphorae. It should be pointed out that very few objects 
decorated in the genuine Scythian animal style were found in 
either of the two graves mentioned above or in other tombs of this 
group; most of the fine silver and gold vases, plaques and oma' 
ments were Bosporan products, their decoration only slightly 
adapted to the taste of the nomad princes. 

B«h royal and common burials of the Late Scythian period 
in ancient Scythia are of a mixed character. Besides local features, 
their tomb construction, ritual and equipment, show a marked 
Sauromatian element as well as specifically Siberian features. 

Burials of the south Ural type with Siberian elements dating from 
the turn of the fifth century BC have also been found in the 
Uktainian fbrest/steppe zone on both sides of the Dnieper. As an 
example may be mentioned a fourth/century BC grave of a 
Sarmatian commoner of the ‘Sauromatian’ group, excavated at 
Ushkalka on the lower Dnieper, about 30 km. west of the 
Kamyanka earthwork.'^ The complex character of the graves 
reflects the heterogeneous composition of the population of the 
Uktainian steppe at this time, consisting ofindigenous Scythians 
and some ‘Sauromatian’ tribes from the lower Volga steppe, 
among them possibly the Syrmatai and the lazyges. Eastern 
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Fig. y8 Plan of the 'Sqfthian' earthwork at Kamyanko'Dniproi/ska (Znamenka'Znamyanka) 
(after Grakov) 


THE KAMYANKA EARTHWORK 

Several fourth-'Century bc settlements have been discovered in the 
lower Dnieper valley, from the region of the rapids down to 
Kherson.'* All were abandoned by the beginning of the second 
century bc. Only two have defensive constructions: the Belozerka 
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This earthwork consists of two parrs, the smaller of which, 
over }2 hectares (about 8o acres) in area and irregular in plan, is 
situated on the narrow causeway between the lake and a branch 
of the Konka; it has been called the Znamenka earthwork, or the 
‘Aaopolis’, and was surrounded by a strong supplementary 
rampart strengthened on top by hard^baked bricks. 

Each section of the earthwork fulfilled a different purpose. 
The larger was a major industrial and metallutgical centre, 
which, as recently established, relied on the supply of local bog 
iron ore. The complex of workshops, foundries and forges 
included living^quarters. The nature of the waste material 
indicates that what was made there was intended not only for 
the steppe nomads and the agricultural tribes that occupied the 
near-by river valleys, but also for their upper classes. The produas 
included tools, weapons, simple ornaments, etc., of types often 
excavated in the barrow graves of the surrounding region. A few 
objects decorated in the Scythian animal style indicate that at 
least some of the items found in the steppe graves were of Kam-- 
yanka manufacture. 

The ‘Acropolis’ on the other hand shows no traces of metab 
lui^cal aaivity, which suggests that it was the administrative 
centre and seat of the rulers of the Late Scythian people. The 
many imported objects, especially wine amphorae, found in 
both sections of the earthwork show that relations were matn^ 
tained with the Bosporan cities. The industrial centre appears to 
have operated only during the fourth and third centuries BC; 
there is no sign of any activity in the second century. The ‘Acro^ 
polls’ was inhabited for rather longer, but ultimately became 
merely one of the series of canhwotks along the lower Dnieper. 

That the Kamyanka earthwork was the admirustrative centre 
of the Scytho/-Sarmatian kings in the Late Scythian period seems 
to be corroborated by the rather unusual concentration of lavishly 
furnished barrow graves on its perimeter on both sides of the 
Dnieper, described in the preceding seaion. 
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The Early Sarmatian Period 

SCYTHO^SARMATIAN TWILIGHT 
After lasting for almost two centuries the era of Scy tho'Sarmatian 
prosperity came to an end. No richly furnished royal barrow 
graves have been discovered in the vicinity of the Kamyanka 
earthwork later than the second half of the third century. The 
Scythians (or Scytho^Sarmarians) were forced to abandon the 
earthwork at the beginning of the second century bc. Pressure 
from kindred Sarmatian peoples east of the Don, particularly the 
Roxolani, compelled the Scytho/Sarmatian rulers to leave the 
country east of the Dnieper; some of their subjects retreated west 
of the river, but thdr main refuge was the Crimea. There, the 
kingdom now known as the Tauro^Scythian or Crimean 
Scythian Kingdom came into being, a blend of Scythian, 

Sarmatian and Taurian ethnic elements with an admixture of 
Creek. In addition to ruling the Crimea itself, the Crimean 
kings retained control over a narrow strip of steppe surrounding 
the estuaries of the Dnieper and the Southern Bug around Olbia. 

The Roxolani now became the leading power in the North 
Pontic area. Their appearance in the steppe east of the Dnieper 
marks the beginning of a new era, the Middle Sarmatian period. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Middle Sarmatian Period 

Second century BC to mid'jirst century AD 

TURMOIL IN THE ASIATIC STEPPES 

A fter TWO centuries of more or less peaceful develop^ 
. ment in the Early Sarmatian period, new tribal wars and 
displacements at about the turn of the third century BC, reported 
by both Greek and Roman writers and in Chinese chronicles, 
mark the beginning of the new era. 

Late in the third century BC, the Chinese had to build the 
Great Wall of China, which in 214 BC was partly finished, to 
protect their country against the inroads of the Hunnic tribes. 
In 209 BC, a strong Hunnic tribal union was formed under Mode 
(209-174 Bc). We learn that in 201 BC Mode conquered the 
country of Dinlin, located in the Minusinsk valley on the 
Yenissey; the Dinlin have been identified with people of the 
Tagarskaya culture. This account is conoborated by archaeolo^ 
gical evidence which shows that by the end of the third century 
the Tagarskaya culture had been replaced by a new and entirely 
diflCTent culture, the Tashtyk, represented, it is thought, by one 
of the Turcoman peoples who lived under Hunnic overlordship. 
Fateful events then took place on the eastern border of the 
Kazakhstan steppes. The Yiieh^Chih and Wu^sun (Usuny), 
most probably Tocharian speaking peoples,’ were defeated by 
the Huns and their countries overrun. Sections of both these 
peoples ceded their lands to the victors and, in retreating west' 
wards, set in motion the Sacian tribes. 

39 archaeological material from Semirechie, the regions on 

the Upper Irtysh and the Upper Ob, formerly the easternmost 
Iranian—^Sacian and protO'Sarmadan—countries, indicates con' 
siderable changes in the composition of their populations by the 
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end of the third century BC.* Certain similarities between the 

mtrusive cultures in these areas and that of the Altai Mountains Fig. 40 

(Pazyryk) and the country of Tuva in the preceding period 

suggest that the newcomers, who fled under Hunnic pressure, 

may have come from those regions. 

The large tribal union of the Massagetae was also affected 
by the Hunnic advance. At some time between 174 and 160 BC, 
or in i6j according to some authors, they were defeated by the 
Huns and forced to abandon their country. The evidence of both 
the ancient authors and the archaeological remains point to a 
massive migration of Sacian'Massagetan tribes from the Syt' 

Daria delta by the middle of the second century bc. Some of the 
Syt'Darian tribes were among the Iranians who, by conquering 
Bactria in IJ5 BC, ended the Gracco'Bactrian Kir^dom; they 
also invaded North India. 

The Huns’ striking successes in overcoming neighbouring 
peoples, including the Sacians and the Massagetae. were probably 
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Fig. 4 due lo the use of the new, extremely efficient ‘Hunnic type’ of 

bow .3 It was larger than the Scythian type hitherto widespread 
among the steppe peoples and was made of several pieces of 
different kinds of wood strengthened by bone inlays. The arrows 
were longer, with triple^edged, tanged heads of iron. These 
weapons gradually rendered armoured cavalry obsolete in the 
Asiatic steppe country. 

The Hunnic viaories, and in particular the downfall of the 
Massageue, started the wholesale abandonment of the Kazakh-- 
Stan and Centra! Asiatic steppes by the Iranian^speaking 
nomads, a process that took more than five centuries, continuing 
until about the fourth century ad. 

THE AORSI 

Early in the second century BC, when the easternmost pan of the 
Kazakhstan steppes was subdued by the Huns, the ‘Early 
Nomads’ of central Kazakhstan formed the vanguard of the 
Sarmatian tribes facing the enemy. 

The archaeological remains in central Kazakhsun and 
adjoining areas indicate considerable changes at the beginning 
of the second century BC,* when a new period corresponding to 
the Middle Sarmatian in the Urals and on the Volga began. The 
mounds become smaller and lower, and contain a niche or 
dromos in which the corpse was buried with its head to the north-- 
west. The grave goods consist of small vessels, up to iz cm. high, 
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Fig. 41 Eastern Europe during the Middle Sarmatian period (second century BC-mid'first 
century AD). The Early and Middle La Tene finds show the extent of Celtic (Bastarnian) 
iifluence; the area of assumed Bastarnian overlordship over western Ukraine and Bessarabia in the 
second century BC is shown. 1 Early La Tene brooches; 2 Middle Tene brooches and other 
small objects; 3 La True swords and helmets, and Celtic graves in Romania and Carpatko' 
Ruthenia; 4 Celtic oppida in the Danubian delta 


iron knives, bone awls, a variety of pendants, beads of paste and 
stone, and occasionally of gold. Exceptionally, there are stone 
dishes or bowls. 

These changes were brought about by a tifw wave of Iranian^ Fig. 41 

speaking newcomers retreating westwards before the Hunnic 
menace. As in the past, some tribesmen remained in their country, 
mingled with the newcomers, and were gradually abkirbcd. 
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Others yielded to the pressure and moved west with the result 
that the region of the southern Urals and the lower Volga steppe 
were similarly affected. The newcomers to these areas, the territory 
of the Prokhorovka culture, initiated what is known as the 
Middle Sarmatian period. It probably began early in the second 
century BC and lasted until about the middle of the first century 
AD, although some authors date the arrival of the eastern invaders 
C. I35-IJO BC. 

It seems that the invaders came iiuinly from central Kazakhstan, 
but the culture of those who settled in the steppe^Iand south of the 
Urals, as far as the Caspian Sea, shows close parallels with that 
of contemporary peoples in Semirechie, a country east of Lake 
Balkhash bordering on Chinese Turkestan. We may assume, 
therefore, that the newcomers included tribes from that area, who 
must have travelled about 1900 km. (some 1200 miles) to reach 
the steppe north of the Caspian Sea. 

The dominant group of the Middle Sarmatian period in the 
lower Volga and southern Urals area was known to the ancients 
by the name of‘Aorsi’. They may have inherited this name from 
the preceding period, since some scholars mainuin that it was 
applied to the originators of the Prokhorovka culture in that 
region.* The newcomers subdued the local Sarmatians and put 
an end to their Prokhorovka culture. 

The eastern origin of the Aorsi, and their consanguinity with 
their eastern neighbours, the Alani of central Kazakhstan, are 
suggested by their name, which in Iranian means ‘the Whites’: 
in the language of all ancient steppc^dwellers ‘white’ means 
‘western’. The 'Western Alani’ was the name applied to them by 
their kindred, and even by some ancient authors. They were an 
Iranian people of purely Andronovo ancestry, unlike the 
Syrmatae, the ‘Royal’ Sarmatians, the lazy^es, and probably the 
Roxolani, who were descended from die Late Bronze Age 
Srubnaya people with a fairly comprehensive admixture of 
Andronovian blood. Nevenheless, they must have absorbed a 


substantial part of the people of the Prokhorovka culture. The 
centre of power of the Aorsi lay around Orenburg and Orsk, 
within the eastern division of the northern group of the Middle 
Sarmatian culture. Their rise began with the decline of the 
Massagetae around 160 BC, and they subsequently subdued all 
the Sarmatian tribes of the Volga/southem Urals region, or 
forced them to migrate westwards into the North Pontic steppes. 
Among the migrants were undoubtedly the Roxolani who at 
that time appeared on the lower Dnieper, compelling the 
‘Scytho'Sarmatians’and lazygesto retreat west (see Chapter III). 

The Aorsi are mentioned in the Chinese Annals of the Former 
Han (about 138-126 BC) under the name of ‘Yen’ts’ai’ or 
‘An’ts’ai’ (Antac), possibly the name of their leading tribe. 
With a force of 100,000 archers, they were regarded by the 
Chinese as a mighty people dwelling somewhere between the 
Aral Sea and the Caspian. In 125 BC, a Chinese legation tried to 
incite them against the Huns in order to relieve pressure on the 
Chinese borders, which seems to imply that the territory held by 
the Aorsi, or by peoples subordinated to them, bordered on that 
ruled by the Huns. 

Strabo, in the early first century ad, mentions a people called 
the ‘Upper Aorsi’ in the southern Urals and describes an im^ 
portant trade route running through their territory by which 
Indian and ‘Babylonian’ merchandise was imported on camels 
and exponed to the Medes and Armenians south of the Caucasus. 
This trade was a source of wealth for the Aorsi, who ‘could afford 
to wear gold ornaments’. However, the relationship between the 
‘Upper Aorsi’ and their branch on the lower Volga and Don, 
called by Strabo ‘the fugitives of the Upper Aorsi’, remains 
obscure. 

Judging by the equipment of princely barrow graves on the 
lower Vo%a near Volgograd (c.g. Kalinovka) and the lower 
Don, and the large hoard of golden personal ornaments found 
further south (Kozinskoe, c. 100 km. south-east of Suvropol), 
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The Sarmatians 

the Aorsi seem to have been a powerful people with wealthy 
rulers. Spaldincs, their king, raised an army of 200,000 horsemen 
which took part in the Bosporan Kingdom’s dynastic struggle 
in 64-63 BC, and we hear of a Sarmatian legation, evidently 
Aorsian, ‘from a country on the Don’, arriving in Rome during 
the reign of Augustus (23 BC to ad 14). In ad 49 Eunoncs, King 
of the Aorsi in the Don^Volga r^ion, was an ally of the Romans 
and of Cotys, the newly enthroned Bosporan ruler. 

THE MIDDLE SARMATIAN CULTURE 

With the upheavals of the beginning of the second century bc 
begins the Middle Sarmatian period, characterized by the Middle 
Sarmatian, or Suslov, culture.® It was a period of cultural 
assimilation, but the division into two main groups is nevcrthc^ 
less still marked, although the two branches, called the Orenburg 
group in the north, and the Volga/Ural River group in the south, 
do not correspond exactly to the two main branches of the prc' 
ceding Prokhorovka culture in the Early Sarmatian period. The 
Orenburg group extended over the steppe country east of the 
Volga near Saratov as fat as the region of Orenburg and Orsk; 
the territory of the southern group (of the Aorsi) was the steppe 
between the lower Volga near Volgograd and Astrakhan and 
the lower Ural River. Smaller regional groups can also bc dis' 
tinguished within the two mam groups. In the northern group 
there is a marked difference between its western division on the 
Volga, and the eastern division around Orenburg and Orsk. 
In the southern branch of the culture the Suslov group of 
cemeteries (named after the barrow/grave cemetery at Susly on 
the Volga) exhibits special features of its own. A number of 
settlements and flat cemeteries on the lower Don may also be 
included in this branch. 

Typical of the southern branch arc low mounds containing 
up to too secondary burials—evidendy forming the burial-ground 
of la^e family groups or clans. All the varieties of grave dis- 



Fi^. 42 Pottery, weapons and mirrors typical of the Suslov culture (Middle Sarmatian period) 
from the lower Volga (after Ahramova) 


tinguished in the Early Sarmatian penod in the same area are 
Ibund, but most common is a shaft with a niche or ‘catacomb’. 
‘Diagonal’ graves are also frequent, amounting to 30 per cent of 
the total number of graves in the Suslov cemetery, which seems 
to have been the burial-ground of a ruling tribe. The skeletons 
lay supine, with their heads pointing south, and occasionally 
in some r^ions, west; a few deformed skulls were found. The 
corpse was usually sprinkled with lime or chalk. Cremation, 
total or partial, was exceptional. 

The survival on the lower Volga of burial rites charaaeristic 
of the eastern group of the preceding Prokhorovka culture 



The Sarmatuns 

implies that the tribes of this group moved from the region of 
the southern Urals into the lower Volga region. Furthermore, a 
midy of the cranial material reveals that the group was mainly 
of the ‘Europoid brachyccphalic’ type which most anthropolt^ts 
connect with the Central Asiatic ‘Pamiro^Fergana’ type 
common among the people of the Prokhorovka culture. 

Fig. 42 Crave goods from all the Sarmatian territories show only 

minor variations. Long swords with a spherical pommel of glass 
or chalcedony were gradually replaced by short swords and daggers 
with a ring on top of the grip in place of the pommel. Spear/ or 
lance/heads are exceptional. But it is only by the end of the period 
that the Sarmatians east of the Volga had abandoned heavy 
armed cavalry and fought cither on horseback or on foot, 
principally armed with the new bow inuoduced by the Huns. 

Many grave goods reflect Central Asiatic connections: 
mirrors, bone spoons, horse harness, red/coloured pottery of the 
43 Kushan type and distinctive jugs with an animal/shaped handle. 

Jewellery, including gold plates set with coloured stones or glass, 
show striking parallels to objects from Siberian burials in the 
Hermitage Collection; the latter have usually been wrongly 
Plates 27-jo dated to the earlier periods. Craves on the lower Volga, especially 
those of the Suslov group, indicate relations with the Bosporan 
Kingdom; here the objects include jewellery, brooches of various 
types made sometimes of silver, including the tendrilled type 
‘with the foot turned over* deriving from those introduced by the 
Celts (the Bastamac), glass, camelian and amber beads, Egyptian/ 
type faience pendants and amulets, Roman terra/sigillata vases, 
whccl/made pottery of Kuban or Bosporan provenance, etc. 
Small bronze (sometimes gold) plaques sewn on to garments arc 
common to the whole Sarmatian region. Cold, apart from the 
plaques, is rare. Fragments of sheep bones arc often found in a dish 
or bowl, but entire carcasses are now the exception. 

There is a relatively large group of archaeological remains from 
the Middle Sarmatian period in the area from the lower Don 



43 zomorpkic handles and bowls from Siracion graves at UsULabinskaya, 

nerth'west Caucasus. First century BC to second century AD (afur Anfimov) 


south to Manych and eastwards; they probably extend as far as 
the Volga delta. The remains consist of several fortified settle/ 
ments along the Don, barrow graves and ‘flat’ cemeteries. Most 
of the inhabitants of die settlements were probably descendants of 
tribesmen who lived in the r^ion during the preceding periods, 
but some were Sarmatians who gradually adopted a settled life. 
All were farmers, but stock/rearing played an important role in 
their economy, and some of the settlements had close conneaions 
with the city ofTanais. 
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THE BOSPORAN KINGDOM 

The conquest of the eastern division of the North Ponttc steppes 
by the Roxolani early in the second century BC weakened the 
Bosporan Kingdom’s economic and political situation. The 
large Pontic market was lost, and at the same time the Sarmatian 
and Scythian menace grew. The Bosporans were forced to pay 
tribute to the Crimean Scythians, who by the middle of the 
second century had increased their demands. The Bosporan 
King, Peirisades the Last, being unable either to pay or to resist 
the ‘barbarians’, sought the protection of Mithridates VI Eupator, 
King of Pontus, a country on the south-eastern coast of the Black 
Sea. 

In I lo BC Mithridates’ armed force under Diophantes defeated 
the aggressors, and Scythian Neapolis was seized. Events then 
moved quickly. In 107 bc, Peinsades was killed during a nstng 
of the Scythian and Sarmatian inhabitants of Pancicapaeum; so 
ended a dynasty which had survived almost four hundred years. 
Mithridates seized the Bosporan Kingdom for himself, thus 
involving it in his wars with Rome. After his death in 6j BC, a 
peace lasting nearly fifteen years ensued but subsequently a new 
phase of dynastic feuds opened. They were concluded by the 
middle of the first century ad, with the establishment of a new 
dynasty of mixed Sarmato-Thracian origin, members of which 
bore mainly Thracian or Sarmatian names, ‘Sauromates’ being 
Plate 32 one of them. This dynasty ruled until the onslaught of the Goths 
in the fourth century AD. 

The peace treaty with the Romans, concluded by Phamaccs, 
Mithridates VI Eupator’s son and successor, and his daughter 
Dynamis, conceded suzerainty over the Bosporan Kingdom to 
the Roman Empire. This was chiefly nominal, although from 
time to time a Roman garrison was stationed in Bosporan 
territory. The kingdom was regarded as an important outpost of 
the Empire against the steppe nomads and was therefore supported 
and protected. 


THE SIRACES IN THE KUBAN REGION 
The Siraces in the Kuban valley and the steppe north of the 
north-west Caucasus (see Chapter III) seem to have been the 
only Sarmatian peoples not to have moved out of their country by 
the end of the Early Sarmatian period. They were not numerous; 

Strabo says that in about 66-63 BC their King Abeacus had at his 
disposal only 20,000 horsemen, whereas Spaldines, King of the 
Aorsi, who were their northern neighbours, had 200,000. 

The territory of the Siraces adjoined that of the Bosporan 
Kingdom, and their rulers were often involved in its internal 
affairs. During the dynastic feuds of AD 49, Zosines. King of the 
Siraces, supponed Mithridates VllI, a great-grandson of 
Mithridates VI Eupator gainst his half-brother Corys in 
alliance with Rome. Several battles were fought, in which the 
Aorsi also took part as allies of the Romans. Ultimately both 
Mithridates and the Siraces were defeated. Zosines, in order to 
save his ancestral kingdom, sought peace and became a tribuury 
of Rome. 

No further written records concerning the Siraces arc extant, 
but the survival of the kingdom until the end of the second 
century ad is attested by an inscription at Tanais announcing 
a victory of the Bosporans over the Siraces in ad 193. The years 
from ad 49 to AD 193 were probably relatively peaceful, a period 
during which close relations with the Bosporan Kingdom 
resulted in the Siraces becoming the most Hellenized of the 
Sarmatians, while at the same time contributing largely to the 
Sarmatiz^ion of the Bosporan Kingdom. In fact the equipment 
of Siracian upper-class graves is barely distinguishable from that 
of the Bosporan aristocracy. 

The Siraces were partly pastoral semi-nomads, wagon- and 
tcnt-dwclleR, and partly sealed fanners. Many of their permanent 
setdements, usually hill-foKs, have been found in the Kuban 
valley, where their houses were made of beaten clay. The in¬ 
habitants pracused both arable farming—wheat, barley and 
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millet were grown—and stock^'raising. Cattle, horses, sheep and 
pigs were kept, and fishing was imponant in their economy. 
Their settlements were also centres for handicrafts which were 
strongly influenced by the Bosporans. It was a rigidly stratified 
society. At the top were the kings and the princes, heading a 
hierarchy of social classes, with widely differing grades of 
wealth and privilege. 

Our knowledge of Siracian life derives chiefly from a study of 
their graves which, again, ate of two types—the flat cemeteries 
where the mass of the people were buried, and the princely 
barrow graves, confined to the upper classes.^ 

The largest of the flat cemeteries is at Ust/Labinska, which the 
Siraces used from the time of their arrival in the country in the 
fourth century BC. Graves of the Middle Sarmatian period are 
less numerous, and there are differences between the type and 
equipment of these burials and those of the earlier penod, due to 
the influx of newcomers from the north (the lower Volga) at the 
beginning of the period. 

The pottery is mainly wheel/tumcd ware—bowls, globular 
vessels, etc.—but the most characteristic objects are jugs with 
handles in the form of animals, or with the top of the handle 
shaped like an animal’s head. Jugs of this type arc common 
among the Sarmatians on the lower Volga and the steppes 
further east, and in the Bosporan kingdom; they were probably 
adopted from Central Asiatic peoples, who produced jugs with 
zoomorphic bandies from the second century BC on. 



Pii- 45 omamftiis, Egyptum scards, a late Sarmatian mirror and other objects from 

paves in the Siracian cemetery at Ust'Ldindeaya. First century BC to second century AD 
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Weapons arc more numerous than before. The daggers and 
swords are of two types—either long and narrow, or short, 
doublet-edged and pointed. Iron spcar^ or lance^hcads arc 
common, but the socketed arrow-heads are replaced by three- 
edged tanged points. Jewellery is also plentiful, including the 
characteristic ‘Sarmatian’ tendril fibulae ‘with the foot turned 
over’, and brooches of the ‘arlabest’ type which were typical 
mainly of the Late Sarmatian period. The mirron arc usually 
decorated. Richly furnished graves contain imported goods— 
glass vessels, terra-sigillata bowls, beads made of glass, paste and 
semi-precious stones, and Egyptian scarabs and purines. In 
most graves animal bones, usually of sheep, occasionally of cattle 
or pigs, were found. Sometimes there were complete skeletons, 
usually of cows, seldom of horses. 

The variations in equipment of the ‘flat’ graves reflea the 
social position and wealth of the people buried in them. But 
there is far more difference in this respect between the flat graves 
and the barrow graves. The Kuban barrow graves, which are 
far richer than the graves of other Sarnutian groups of the period, 
were evidently burials of the Siracian upper class. They include 
such well known examples as the barrow graves at Ust-Labinska 
near the flat cemetery, those at Vozdvizhenskaya and Armavir, 
and the Zubovskii barrow grave. 

The princely barrow graves are usually small with a grave- 
shaft above a niche. Sometimes a man only is buried, sometimes 
a man and woman arc buried together. The construction and 
funeral ritual recall Sarmatian graves on the Ural steppe where 
the newcomers probably originated. The equipment has a local, 
Kuban and oriental character. Some of the grave goods do not 
differ from those of the flat cemeteries, but gold objects and 
imported goods are plentiful. Another difference is that all those 
buried in princely graves were horsemen. 

The principal weapons are heavy, long lances and long 
swords with a wooden grip, oval in section, topped by a round or 


square pommel of some precious or semi-precious stone. Both 
men and horses wore corselets, but by the end of the first century 
AD scale corselets arc replaced by ring-armour. Conical helmets 
were found in several graves. Wall paintings of Bosporan knights 
in the ‘catacomb’ tombs depict them well armed in just this 
manner, and so does the well known Triphons stele from 
Tanais. Bows and arrows played a secondary role in the armament 
of these knights. The trappings of their hones differ from those of 
the Scythian period, but phalerae were still in use. The bits have 
simple rings, and stirrups arc found for the first time in these 
tombs. 

Jewels and ornaments have been found in quantity—torques, 
fibulae of the same types as those in the flat graves, diadems and 
bracelets. Belt-buckles and clasps are mostly of openwork, often 
with coloured filling. With polychromy (related to Persian and 
Georgian goldsmiths’ work), the animal style became consider¬ 
ably modified by the filling in of the animals’ bodies with gems 
and cut pieces of coloured glass, and enclosing them in a coloured 
frame. Small thin metal (usually gold) plates sewn on cloth arc 
very characteristic, hundreds of them having been excavated from 
Kuban barrow graves. They differ from those of the Scythian 
period in being very small and geometric in shape—discs, 
triangles, crescents, rosettes, etc., all of an orienul type. 

Some of these objects were products of Bosporan (mainly 
Panticapaean) workshops, but others were of local Siracian 
nunufacture. Others again came from even farther afield— 
Greek goods imported through the Bosporan town of Panti- 
capaeum, and oriental luxuries (espcaally beads) which reached 
the country by the caravan routes described by Strabo. As well 
as jewellery, Iranian and Indian ideas must have followed the 
same route, considerably influencing Siracian culture and that of 
other Sarmatian tribes. 

Two objects recovered from Kuban banow graves are of Greek 
origin and can be dated to the sixth century bC, i.e. five centuries 
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or so before the graves in which they were found. According to an 
inscription on one of them, they onginally belonged to the 
Temple of Apollo at Phasis and were evidently looted in the 
course of a raid south of the Caucasus. 

THE west: the bastarnae 

Some attention must be paid to the Bastarnae, a Celtic people, 
called at first the Galatians by ancient writers, who—around 
280 BC —crossed the Carpathians and settled in the country on 
Fig. 40 the Dniester and the Pruth, reaching the delta of the Danube. 

In about 240-230 bc, Trogus Pompeius mentions that the 
Bastarnae live on the middle Dniester and near the Danubian 
delta. During the second century bc they became the dominant 
people of the area. Mingling with the indigenous Cetae, the 
Scythians and Sarmatians, with whom they intermarried freely, 
they soon became a people of mixed blood. 

Attributable to the Bastarnae are a number of genuine La 
Fig. 46 Tene finds from the area that—according to the ancients—was 

held by them.^ Early and middle La Thie objeas found in 
settlements and earthworks along the middle Dniester near 
Rybnitsa and Rezina presumably mark the eastern border of the 
Bastarnae in the third century BC. At the turn of the Middle 
Sarmatian period, the Bastarnae seem to have penetrated further 
eastwards, up to the Dnieper, as suggested by Celtic La Tbie 
brooches and other objects found west of the riva. Noteworthy 
is a princely burial with several Celtic La Tene objects of the 
period around lOO BC found at Marievka/Bougalom on the 
Southern Bug, and alsoa‘Scythian’barrowgravenear Tarashcha, 
south of Kiev, in which a La Tme iron sword of c. 200 bc was 
excavated. La T«ie swords of the same period have also been 
found in princely tombs in Scythian Neapolis in the Crimea. 

Dacian pottery of the so-called Carpatho'Danubian type, 
peculiar to settlements of Bessarabia and Moldavia, the territories 
at that time held by the Bastarnae, was found in the settlements and 



Fig. 46 Celtic weapons found tn eastern Europe: a, Middle La Tene sword from a burial in the 
‘Mausoleum’ at Scydiian Nei^Us; b, iron sword, horse harness and a quiver in situ/rom dte 
same burial; c, helmet from the same burial; d, La Tene bronze helmet from Bugakom'Markvka 
near Nikolaev on the Southern Bug; e, Middle La Thie sword from a grave at Verkhnc'Tarasovka 
on the middle Dnieper; f bronze ring of the fourth'third centuries BC from a princely barrow 
grave at Prusy near Smela in the Ukraine (after Pogrebova) 
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earthworks of the second century BC along the Drueper,® It 
suggests that the Ukraine west of the Dnieper was then either 
under some sort of Bastamian control, or that the rulers of the 
nomad Scythians in the steppe, like those of the presumably 
Thracian^Cetan tribes in the black/’eaith area further north, were 
allied to the Bastamae. It seems very likely that the collapse of the 
Scytho^Sarmatian rule in the North Pontic area by the end of the 
third century BC made the Bastamian penetration easier, and that 
the presence of the Bastarnac on the Dnieper prevented the 
coming Roxolani to cross the Dnieper and seize the country 
west of the river. 

The culture of the peoples of the Ukraine and the Crimea'*^ 
(or at least that of their rulers) was influenced by the La Tcnc 
culture represented by the Bastamae. Well defined traces of 
similar influence are noticeable also in the culture of the Sarmatian 
tribes in the steppe east of the Dnieper as far as the Volga. Its 
vestiges are Celtic swords, helmets, but above all the wide 
adoption of Celtic brooches which underwent there a further 
development that led to the evolution of the so/-catIed brooches 
‘with the foot turned over’, a specimen very charaaeristic of the 
Middle Sarmatian culture and period. 

EST: the CRIMEAN KINGDOM 

The arrival of the Early Sarmatians in the Ukraine in the fourth 
century BC does not seem to have had much bearing on conditions 
in the Crimea. The most important trading centre of the western, 
‘Scythian’ part of the peninsula was Chersonesus, a Creek city 
founded by theHeracleans by the end of the fifth century BC, with 
ten to fifteen thousand inhabitants. The city lay on the western 
coast of the Crimea, close to modern Sevastopol, near the border 
between the Scythian sieppe^nomads and the Taurians of the 
mountains to the south. 

In the second century BC, the seizure by the Roxolani of the 
steppe^land between the Don and the Dnieper forced the Scythev 


Sarmatian miers to abandon the Kamyanka earthwork on the 
lower Drueper (see Chapter III). The royal seat was transferred 
to the Crimea where King Skilutus founded the city of Scythian 
Neapolis on the site of an existing Scythian fort on the southern 
border of the steppe, in the Taurian foothills near modem 
Simferopol.** 

Scythian Neapolis, strongly fortified, became the commercial, 
cultural and political centre of Scythia. Creek influence was 
strong; a number of public buildings had colonnades, the 
remains of which have been excavated, along with many frag^ 
ments marble statues and telieft portraying Kings Skilurus and 
Palakus. Several inscriptions, exclusively in Creek, were found 
on the reliefs. The cemeteries lay outside the city; one consisted of 
caves in which mural paintings of the Bosporan type were dis^ 
covered. Members of the royal family and the local aristocracy 
were buried in a ‘mausoleum’ in the centre ofthecity. Seventy/two 
burials were found here, ranging from the late^second century BC 
to the end of the second century ad. They were in stone or wooden 
sarcophagi, most of which are richly decorated. In male burials 
weapons of the Sarmatian type are the main equipment—of 
special interest is an iron sword of the Middle La Taie type. The 
female burials are richly furnished with gold ornaments, brooches, 
bronze mirrors, beads and pendants, Egyptian scarabs, etc. 
Several Scythian coins of King Skilurus struck in Olbia were 
found in the mins of the city, which was eventually destroyed by 
the advancing Goths in the third century ad. 

With the establishment of the Crimean Scythian (in fact 
Scytho^Sarmatian) Kingdom the position of the Creek colonies 
within its range deteriorated. The kings, deprived of the vast 
resources of ancient Scythia, sought revenue by imposing heavy 
tributes on the Greek cities including Olbia. The decree in 
honour of Protogenes, an important epigraphical document of 
c. 200 BC found in Olbia, reveals that the Olbians were forced 
to pay—in gold, which was donated by Protogenes—tribute to a 
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Fig. 47 Scythian bronze coins 
minted m Olbia: d>ope, from the 
reign of King Kanitus; Mow, of 
King Skilurus (after Grakov) 


Sarmatian tribe, the Sai, and to Saitaphames, ‘King of the 
Scythians’ (evidently the Crimean Scythians). Some of the 
kings, such as Skilurus in the second century bc, and Farsoi and 
Inismei in the first and second centuries ad, lived in the city and 
the Olbians had to strike their coins. In spite of this, the Scythians 
were unable to protect the city in the mid^first century BC, when it 
was assaulted and destroyed by Burebista, the Dacian king. 

The Crimean Scythians seem to have been subordinate to the 
Roxolani, who at that time ruled over the whole tenitory 
between the Dnieper and the Don. The records show that in 
179 BC the Chersoncsians asked King Phamaces of Bosporus 
for help against the Scythians and the Roxolani who occasionally 
intervened on their behalf. In the middle of the second century bc, 
the Scythians tried to recover a coastal strip which had been 
appropriated by the Chersonesians, but their most dangerous 
venture was an attempt, in 110-109 BC, to seize Chersonesus, 
when Palakus, the son of the Scythian King Skilurus, captured 
two small Chersonesian coastal towns, Cavan and Kerkinitida. 
As we have seen, the Chersonesians sought protection in a treaty 
with Mithrid^es VI Eupator, King of Pontus, who accordingly 
sent an army under Diophantes. The war ended in disaster for 


the Scythians and their allies the Roxolani, Scythian Neapolis 
being taken by Diophantes. 

After Mithridaies’ death in 6} BC, all the Creek cities in the 
Crimea and the Bosporan Kingdom found themselves within 
the Roman sphere of influence. In the fint century ad, a Roman 
garrison was stationed in Chersonesus, defeating the Scythians 
who attacked the city. The garrison was temporarily withdrawn, 
but during the second and third centuries Chersonesus was the 
Roman Empire’s main stronghold in the Crimea. By the end of 
the third century AD, the Romans had pulled out. The Coths had 
conquered much of the Ukraine and penetrated the Crimea. 

THE west: the lAZYCES 

During the Early Sarmatian period the lazyges lived north-west 
of the Sea of Azov, between the Dnieper and the Don (see 
Chapter III). Behind them, east of the Don, on the lower Volga, 
were the Roxolani. Early in the second century BC the Roxolani, 
under pressure from the Aorsi, abandoned their country for 
the North Pontic steppe, forcing the peoples who lived there to 
retreat across the Dnieper. While most of the ‘Scytho-Sarmatians’ 
withdrew to the Crimea, the lazyges m^rated westwards into the 
lower DniestCT steppe. 

In their new country the lazyges had the Bascarnae (La Tme 
Celts) to the north and north-west, although their closest 
neighbours were the Tyragctae (the ‘Dniester Geue’) and other 
tribes of the Getae in Dobruja. In pushmg further south, along 
the coast, some of the lazygian tribes must have reached the 
Danube delta. They allied themselves with Mithridates VT 
Eupator, King of Pontus, in his war against Rome. We hear 
that in 78-76 BC there was a Roman punitive expedition gainst 
the lazyges north of the Danube, obviously a reprisal for an 
lazygian incursion into Roman territory. This was the first of 
many recorded encounters between the Sarmatians and Romans. 

Soon afterwards the lazyges seem to have been forced to withdraw 
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northwards and any further expansion was checked by the 
powerful Dacian Kingdom which reached its peak in the fint 
half of the first century BC under Burebista. In about 50 BC 
Burebista advanced as far as the lower Southern Bug and des^ 
troyed Olbia. The city was rebuilt but it covered only about 
onc/third of its former area and its population was halved; it 
never regained its former position and wealth. 

After Burebista’s death the lazyges were again able to reach 
the Danube, but conditions there had changed. During the 
first century BC the Romans had established thcir.frontier along 
the whole length of the lower Danube. The lazyges often tried to 
cross it, and invasions, usually undertaken in conjunaion with 
the Dacians, are reported in ad 6 and again in ad 16. Ovid, who 
from AD 8 to 17 was banished to Tomi (modern Constanta), a 
Greek city on the western coast of the Black Sea, then in the 
Roman province of Lower Moesia, has left us several accounts 
of the lazyges. 

The way south was blocked; but the Bastamae havmg been 
shattered by the Dacians under Burebista, the way west lay open, 
and soon after AD 20 the lazyges crossed the Carpathians and 
settled in the Hungarian Plain and in southern Slovakia. 

THE ROXOLAN! 

On the heels of the lazyges came the Roxolani. At the outset, 
in the second century BC, they lived cast of the Don, and their 
movements closely followed those of the lazyges, whom they 
pursued across the Dnieper. They arc described inabout ad 17—2J 
by Strabo, who calls them ‘wagon dwellers’ and places their 
winter camps near the Sea of Azov; in summer they lived in the 
plain further north. They hunted deer and wild boar in the 
marshes, and wild asses and roedeer on the steppes. 

The Crimean Scythians were soon forced to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Roxolani, who subsequently became alh 
powerful in the North Pontic area, although the ‘Royal Sar^ 


matians’, or ‘Scyiho.-Sarmatians’, probably helped by the 
Bastamae, succeeded in halting their advance on the Dnieper. 
The submission of the Crimean Scythians was apparently 
connected with the activities of Galatus, ‘King of the Sar^ 
matians’; he was presumably King of the Roxolani, whose tribal 
identity was not recognized by the Greeks for some time after 
their arrival in the North Pontic area. Galatus was allied with 
Crimean Chersonesus which had probably sought his protection 
against the Crimean Scythians. His power and prestige ate 
illustrated by the fact that he is mentioned in the peace treaty 
concluded about 179 BC by the King of Pontus with his advert 
saries. The subordinate status of the Crimean Scythians is 
again shown a few decades later. We hear that, between 165 and 
140 BC, Amagc, a Sarmatian queen, acting for her disabled 
husband, intervened when her vassals, the Crimean Scythians, 
attacked Chersonesus. She put the rebellbus Scythian king to 
death, appointed his son in his place and ordered him to live in 
peace with the Greeks. 

About tio BC, the Roxolani under their King Tasius were 
again involved in Black Sea politics, allying themselves with the 
Crimean Scythians against the Bosporans. As we have seen, they 
were defeated by the Pontic general Diophantes. The Roxolanian 
detachment is reported to have been 50,000 strong, but Strabo 
says that though they were reputed to be warlike, they were 
lightly armed and could not withstand a welhordered and welh 
armed phalanx of the Pontic army. 

Next we hear that in 107 bc the ‘Reuxinali’, a Sarmatian 
tribe presumably identical with the Roxolani, were among the 
auxiliaries who helped Mithridates in his conquest of the 
Bosporan Kingdom. The change in Roxolanian policy probably 
resulted from their defeat by Diophantes, when they were forced 
to provide the Pontic King with mercenanes. 

The rise of the Dacian Kingdom under Burebista in the mid^ 
first century BC marked the end of the Bastamian predominance in 
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Fi^. 48 Sword, pertoHal ornaments and pottery from Middle Sarmatun burials of the early first 
century AD from Ostrwets near Stanislav in western Podolia (efter Smishko) 


the country west of the Dnieper. Thus two centuries after their 
arrival in the North Pontic steppe, the Roxolani were able to 
cross that river. No description of the migration exists, but it 
seems to have been caused by the surge across the Don of a new 
wave of Sarmatian tribes represented by the Aotsi and their kin 
retreating before the Alans. The movement of the Roxolani 
shadowed that of the lazyges whom they again displaced, as 
they did about two centuries previously. They probably setded 
somewhere in the steppe between the Dnieper and the Danube 
delta. A small detachment seems to have proceeded further west, 
reaching the Carpathians. A Sarmatian cemetery, the most 
north/westerly hitherto discovered, excavated at Ostrivas south 
of Horodenka,'* can perhaps be attributed to the Roxolani, or 
perhaps the lazyges, who settled there in the first century ad. 
its grave goods are typical of Sarmatian burials of the first century 
AD in the North Pontic area. Another of the Ptokhorovka tribes, 
possibly a branch of the Roxolani, turned north, into the region 
south of Kiev. Entering itntile t^icultural country, they subdued 
its population and established themselves there for neatly four 
centuries. It seems plausible to identify them with the Spali, a 
Sarmatian people mentioned by Pliny, and also by Jordanes. 

A large branch of the Roxolani must have turned south and 
established themselves in the Walachian plain, close to the 
Roman frontier. Their presence there is reported in ad 62-63 
when, in conjunaion with the Dacians, they invaded Roman 
Moesia, only to be hurled back across the Danube by the forces 
of the governor, Platinus Silvanus. 

The advance of the Roxolani deep into Dacian territory 
displaced the indigenous tribes. Consequently 100,000 Dacians 
(‘Transdanubians’) were allowed to settle in Roman Moesia 
between ad 62 and 66 . The Roxolani were far from quiet 
neighbours, and their incursions into Roman territory are often 
reported in the years which followed, but they belong to a fresh 
chapter in Sarmatian history. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL REMAINS 

More than two hundred Sarmatian burials of the Middle 
Sarmatian period have so far been found between the Don and 
Dniester.'^ They fall into several groups reflecting the existence of 
distinct tribes whose identifleation is seldom feasible. 

Several graves of the period have been found in the region 
of the Don and the Donetz. The pottery is similar to that of the 
Prokhorovka culture, as is the only bronze mirror to be found in 
a grave on the Donetz. However, the skeletons in these burials 
lay with their heads to the west, thus departing from the Prok-- 
horovka custom, presumably owing to the absorption by the 
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Prokhorovka newcomers of local tribes of Scythian or Sauro^ 
matian ancestry. 

A number of Middle Sarmatian barrow graves, attributed 
to the Roxolani, have been excavated in the steppe north-west of 
the Sea of Azov, between the lower Dnieper and the Molochna. 

The earliest go back to the late second century BC, but the majority 
have been dated to the first century BC and the first century ad. 

In their ritual and furniture they are almost identical with those 
of the Saratov people of the Prokhorovka culture. We may assume, 
therefore, that the people buried in these mounds were driven from 
their original country on the lower Volga. They adhered to their 
ancient culture, rites and customs for a time, although these had 
meanwhile been replaced by customs characteristic ofa new period 
in their former homeland. Several types of graves occur within 
a single cemetery, as in the Volga area during the preceding 
period, including the ‘diagonal’ type, although the majority Fig. 4$ 
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Fig. 4^ A 'dmgpnal' 
grave m barrow 2 at Novo- 
Pylypivka near Melitopol, 
and its grave gods. First 
century AD (after CArol- 
dueva) 
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consist of narrow shafts with a niche. In most cases the heads 
point south. The grave goods are again similar, comprising the 
equipment of lightly-'armcd mounted archers: iron swords, small 
iron arrow.'heads, quivers made of birch bark, etc. Only the 
pottery is different, showing many futures in common with the 
local ware found in ‘Late Scythian’ earthworks on the Dnieper. 

Ancrther group of barrow graves of the period has been 
excavated on the lower Dniester in the region of Tiraspol.'^ The 
graves are mainly of the ‘caucomb’ type, and in construction, 
burial ritual and grave goods correspond to those of the lower 
Dnieper region in the Late Scythian period. They have been 
dated to the period from the fourth to the second century BC. The 
people buried there could indeed be descendants of the Early 
Plate } 5 Scythians, possibly a branch of the ‘Royal Scythians’ ousted from 
their original territory on the lower Dnieper at the turn of the fifth 
century. But it seems more likely that they were a branch of the 
‘Scytho/Sarmatians’ who by the end of the third century BC 
had to reneat there before the invading Roxolani, retaining their 
ancient culture and burial rites, only sightly admixed with new 
elements characteristic of the later period. Hence the group 
may be considered a conservative branch of the Middle Sar^ 
matian period, a view corroborated by the fact that the majority 
of its burials date from the second century bc. The group survived 
until the first century BC as indicated by a number of burials, and 
may therefore be identified with the lazyges whom ancient 
authors place in this area at that time. 

Finally, mention must be made of gold and silver.^t horse 
trappings and phalerae, disc-^hapcd and covered with embossed 
geometrical or animahstyle decoration reminiscent of ancient 
Assyrian or Ionian styles, but at the same time closely connected 
with Graeco^Indian art.” They have been found in nme sites, 
mainly within the southern pan of Sarmatian tenitory west of the 
Don and in the north/west Caucasian area. One site, however, 
Tobolsk on the Irtysh, east of the Urals, lay far outside that 
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territory, as did two larger hoards found in areas west of the 
Sarmatian r^ion; one of these, in south.^st Transylvania, 
contained fourteen pkaUrae, and the other, on the Danube in 
Bulgaria, yielded six examples. 

The phalerae found in the north Pontic area were probably Plate J6 
produced by Panticapaean silversmiths and goldsmiths. Theit 
decorative style suggests that their mtroduction in the Nonh 
Pontic area was in some way conneaed with the arrival in the 
Crimea, late in the second century bc, of the Pontic army under 
Diophantes and with the Mithridatic wars of the first half of the 
first century bc. The territory within which almost all the North 
Pontic phalerae were found was then in the possession of the 
Siraces and the Roxolani, both of whom were involved in the 
war against Diophantes and/or Mithridates’ conquest of the 
Bosporan Kingdom. 
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The Late Sarmatian Period 

Mid'jirst to fourth century AD 

THE ALANS 

T he predominance of the Aorsi in the stqjpes on the 
borders of Asia and Europe ended by the middle of the first 
century ad. The Chinese Atmls of the Later Han {ad 26-2n) 
record that the ‘An’ts’ai’ (the Aorsi) were rc/tiamed ‘Allan’ai’ 
(the Alans) and this implies that they must have lost their leading 
position among the Eastern Sarmatians to the Alans. The name 
‘Aorsi* ceases to be mentioned in western written records, and 
instead we find some ancient writers referring to 'Alanorsi*. 
'Western’ or ‘White’ Alans, possibly denoting the branch of the 
Aorsi vanquished by the Alans. In ad 68 the Alans were 
ported in the vicinity of the Sea of Azov, and their arrival was 
followed by the fortification of the city of Tanais. By the begins 
ning of the second century ad, they were masters of areas pre¬ 
viously held by the Aorsi, and of the greater pan of Siracian 
territory. Some of the Aorsi moved west; others accepted Alanic 
rule and, merging with the newcomers, lost their identity. Some 
of the Sitaces, too, seem to have retreated west, but most of them 
probably remained in their country, to be subjugated by the Alans 
and subsequendy conquered by the Goths. 

The advance of the ‘Eastern’ Alans west of the Don was 
probably checked by the Aorsi who had retreated there, and so 
further attempts at expansion had to be southwards. They 
sought to conquer Panhia in ad 73-74, probably advancing 
along the eastern coast of the Caspian, but they failed in this 
attempt. About ad 123 they invaded Roman territory in north¬ 
eastern Asu Minor, but were repelled by the forces of the pro¬ 
vincial governoi, Arrianus. Another southern incursion is 
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reponed in ad 13 3, and Josephus, thejewish historian (ad 37-95), 
has left an account of one of the Alanic border raids in the first 
century ad, into modern Penian Azerbaijan and Armenia. 

The Alans who entered the lower Volga steppe were the rear¬ 
guard of the Iranian Sarmatian peoples who gradually abandoned 
the Asiatic steppes under Hunnic pressure. They were evidently 
of mixed stock. Ammianus Marcellinus remarks that the Alans 
(the ‘Halani’) were once known as Massagetae. ’By repeated 
victories they gradually wore down the peoples whom they en¬ 
countered and incorporated them under their own national 
name.’ These tribes, or peoples, ‘although widely separated from 
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each other and roaming over vast traas’ were ‘all called Halani 
because of the similarity in their customs, their savage mode of 

Fig. 50 life, and their weapons’. 

The changes in Eastern Sarmadan leadership and the con^ 
sequent westward m^radon of several of the Sarmadan tribes 
were again—as in the past—the outcome of new developments in 
the Siberiau'-Kazakhttan steppes, pardcularly the expansion of 
the Huns. 

The Huns, who according to Ammianus Marcellinus 'ate, 
drank, slept and held counsel on horseback’, were the fieriesi 
and most ruthless of all the nomad peoples who hurled them^ 
selves upon the west. During the first century ad, they seem to 
have seized the whole of the Asiatic steppe country, including 
the last Satmatian-'Alan foothold in the south Urals. The Alans, 
who lived there, mostly retreated to the lower Volga steppe, thus 
depriving the Aorsi of both country and leadership; although 
outside Hunnic rule, they were strongly influenced by the Huns 
and adopted many of their customs. 

THE LATE SARMATIAN CULTURE 

The extent of the Hunnic impaa on the Eastern Alans is 
reflected in the differences between archaeological remains of the 
Late Sarmatian culture,' and those of the Middle Sarmatian 
period. The changes had been gradual, and fint reached fruition 
in the eastern pan of Alaruc territory, north of the Caspian Sea; 
funher south, in the steppe^land west of the Caspian Sea and in the 
northeast Caucasus many features characteristic of the preceding 
period, especially burial rites, survived almost to the final stage 
of the Late Sarmatian period. 

Burial ritual now tended to be more uniform over the whole 
of Alanic territory, the most common type of grave being the 
nanow shaft usually with a niche or ‘catacomb’; ‘diagonal’ 
graves almost entirely disappeared east of the Volga. The corpses 
were laid mostly with their heads pointing north, and the custom 


Fig. 51 Sarmatian hurial with 
legs crossed from a barrow grave at 
Bakhchisaray m the Crimea, 
second century AD. a, red clay 
vessel; b, fabric (f felt); c, iron 
plate with traces of gold inlay 
(efter Kris and Veymam) 



of spnnkling the grave with chalk was discontinued, except in the 
extreme south. Legs were often crossed now. One Late Sar.- 
matian feature characteristic of the steppe cast of the Vo%a is the 
deformation of skulls. The custom of binding the child’s head to 
make it grow into a particular shape is found in various pre^ 
historic periods and cultures. It was occasionally practised in the 
Manych steppe west of the Caspian Sea in the second millennium 
BC, and deformed skulls are sometimes found there in later burials, 
including those of the Middle Sarmatian period. The practice 
became common in Central Asia in the first centuries of the 
Christian era and was adopted at that time by the Alans and Huns 
alike. Some 70 to 80 per cent of skulls in Late Sarmauan cemeter-- 
ies in the Volga and Ural steppes are artificially deformed. 
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Fi^. 52 Pottery, weapons and mirrors from Late Sarmalian burials on the 
lower Volga (after Merpert) 


The grave goods, particularly the weapons, for the most pan 
Fig. $2 represent eastern, Siberian and Central Asiatic types of the 

period. Long iron swords, long composite bows of the Hunnic 
type and Hunnic arrows predominate; the hone trappings and 
bits are likewise Hunnic. The hand/made ponery, cspcciaJly the 
cuboid ‘incense burners’, comprise Central Asiatic types, and the 
small, round bronze mirron with a square, perforated handle 
somewhat differing from those of the pteceding period arc also 
of eastern provenance. 

The eastern features, hitherto unknown in the area, were 
brought by a new wave of eastern invaders. They point to close 
connections between the Ea^ern Alans and the Huns and other 
Central Asiatic peoples. According to ancient writers, Hunnic 
power bad by the end of the first century ad extended westwards 
to the Caspian Sea. Hunnic racial elements (skulls of a Mongos 
loid character) arc found even further west in Sarmatian cemeter^ 
ies. The possibility that the Eastern Alans of the Volga steppe 
were politically dependent on the Huns cannot be ruled out. 
Fig- S 3 However,Bosporangoods,jcwellety,Romanenamelledbrooches, 
tendrilled brooches ‘with the foot turned over’ of La Tme 
derivation referred to previously, beads of glass and paste, wheeh 
turned pottery and other similar objects, still appear in graves on 
the Volga steppe, mainly in richly furnished princely burials. 



Fig. Silver strainer, two bronze rings ornamented with camelfgurmes and a red clay vase, 
found in a female princely burial of die early second century AD at Bolshaya Dmitrievka near 
Saratov (after Maksimov) 


They imply that despite the overthrow of the Aorsi, the old ties 
connecting the Volga steppe with the Bosporan Kingdom and 
the north/west Caucasus were not severed. 

The Siraces were also affraed. The old cemeteries of the 
north'west Caucasus which had been in continuous use fbt more 
than eight centuries were abandoned; the burial ritual and 
equipment arc now different, suggesting the arrival of new 
tribes in the second century ad. The culture of the newcomers, 
the Eastern Alans, who brought about these changes, nevertheless 
diverged to some extent from that of their kinsfolk who settled on 
the Volga. It was a blend of Alanic elements with those charac^ 
terizing the indigenous non^Sarmatian population of the norths 
west Caucasus. Perhaps the strongest influence, however, was the 
Siracian culture of the preceding Middle Sarmatian period, 
reflected in the position of the corpse, the burial rites, and even 
in certain charaaetistic grave goods. The newcomers must have 
assimilated many of the mdigenous mhabicants, probably of 
Maeotian origin, and also the majority of their predecessors, the 
Siraces. Some forms of pottay and other goods suggest that they 
maintained coniaas with ancient Albania on the other side of 
the Caucasian Mountains. 

Two finds from the lower Dniester area are significant since 
they imply that some of the Siraces withdrew under Alanic 
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Fig. 54 Plan oj a princely niche ^ave of the second century AD, of north' 
west Caucasian (Siracian) type, from Oloneyb near Tigldna'Bendery tn 
Bessarabia (after Meliukovo) 


pressure and migrated westwards.^ At Traiany near Balta were 
found objeas typical of the Middle Sarmatian period in the 
Kuban region. Presumably part of the equipment of a princely 
burial, they include a bronze mirror and a bronze kettle, or vase, 
with zoomorphic handles dating from the late^^ond century ad. 


The Late Samatian Pemd 


Of about the same date is another richly furnished banow grave, 

presumably a Siracian royal or princely burial, at Olenejti near 54 

Tigbina^Bendery in Bessarabia, about 160 km. south of the 

other. Among its grave goods are three bronze vessels and an 

enamelled brooch, all of Gallic or Pannonian origin, fbui 

wooden vessels with zoomorphic handles typical of the Middle 

Sarmatian culture in the Kuban region, and a clay zoomorphic 

vase (shaped like a ram) probably of Olbian origin. The weapons 

consist of swords, the shorter of them provided with a ring 

instead of a pommel, an iron spcar--head and an iron bartle^axe. 

Parts of richly decorated horse harness were also found. 

THE BOSPORAN KINGDOM 

The first two centuries ad, and to a lesser extent the third, were a 
period of great prosperity for the Bospotan Kingdom, thanks to 
Pax Romana round the Black Sea and the gradual settlement of 
the Aorsi. There was a renaissance of aaftsmanship, which had 
been at a high level in the fourth and third centuries BC, but had 
declined considerably during the last two centuries of the pre^ 

Christian era. The work of the Panticapaean goldsmiths became 
famous once again and, as is indicated by the frequency with 
which it is found in their graves, it was popular with the local 
aristocracy and the neighbouring Sarmatian princes.^ The fine 
gold and silver jewellery of the later period is distinguished by 
its ptedileaion for polychromy achieved through the highly 
skilful use of precious and semi/'precious stones and enamel of 
different colours, glass and paste, combined with filigree braid 
work, a trend which dates from the end of the third century BC, 
when it was prevalent throughout the classical East, the Iranian 
world, Transcaucasia (Ceo^ia),^ Central Asia and West 
Siberia. As adapted by Bosporan craftsmen it combined local 
traditions and technical skill going back to Scythian times with 
new elements introduced by the Sarmatian newcomers from the 
steppes of Asia. This style was later adopted and modified further 
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by the Goths, spreading westwards during the migration period, 
and becoming the basis of the early medieval style in Western 
Europe. 

The culture and internal condition of the Bosporan Kingdom 
were greatly influenced by its proximity to the Scythians and 
Sarmatians and by the centuries of peaceful co-existence with 
them. Sarmatian, or Scythian, elements arc visible everywhere in 
its political and social orga niza tion, in its army and in its religious 
traditions. The ruling dynasty and the majority of the aristocracy 
were of Thraco-Sarmatian origin. The wealthy middle classes, 
engaged mainly in trade and industry, were chiefly of Greek 
origin, but a large part of the population consisted of indigenous 
Maeotians, Thracians, Scythians and Sarmatians. Despite 
considerable efforts on the part of the Greek element in the 
population, the Bosporan state failed to retain its Greek characta, 
although the official language continued to be Greek. The 
presence of foreign slaves and Sarmatian scttlen, attracted by city 
life, contributed further to this swing away from Greek. Inter¬ 
marriage with both Sarmatians and Crimean Scythians acceler¬ 
ated the Iranization of the whole population, and the kingdom 
finally assumed an almost completely Sarmatian charaaer in the 
first centuries ad. The course of events in the city of Tanais was 
similar. 

This picture is painted by writas of the early Christian era, 
and supported by the archaeological remains. The family graves 
of the Bosporan aristocracy in rock-cut chambers bear definite 
non-Greek features. Sepulchral stelae with sculptures in relief 
and paintings in grave-chambers indicate a society trying to be 
Creek but overtly Sarmatian. The Bosporans wore a thoroughly 
Scytho-Sarmatian dress: trousers, soft leather shoes and long 
cloaks probably made of wool. Their armour was also Sar¬ 
matian: the Bosporan nobles are depicted as cavalrymen with a 
conical metal helmet, a corselet of scale or ring armour, a long 
lance, a dagger with a ring on the top fastened to the leg, a sword 
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with a round stone pommel, a bow and bow-case and a small 

shield. The Sarmatian figures on Trajan’s Column, or on the Plate 4 

Arch of Galerius at Salonica, are dressed and armed in the same Fig. 6 

fashion. The infantry usually wore no corselets and were armed 

with lances, javelins, large shields and sometimes a bow. 

Despite the gradual Sarmatization of the Bosporans, the 
neighbouring Sarmatian tribes were greatly influenced by, and 
absorbed elements of, Bosporan culture during the revival of 
Bosporan prosperity. 

In the third century the Bosporans began to lose territory, 
their trade declined and an economic crisis weakened the king¬ 
dom. The Bosporan army was unable to withstand the advancing 
Goths, although by the end of the fourth century ad the Romans 
still described it as an independent kingdom. The Hunnic 
invasion finally put an end to its existence. Tanais, which had 
been destroyed by the end of the fourth century ad, probably by 
the Huns, suffered a similar fate. 

THE ‘tAMCA’ signs 

Religion in die Bosporan Kingdom was strongly influenced by 
Iranian ideas, thanks lately to contacts between the Bosporus 
and the Kingdom of Pontus in the time of Mithridates VI 
Eupator. After the conquest of the Persian Empire by Alexander 
the Great, a movement developed in Iran, Asia Minot and the 
neighbouring countries which attempted to synthesize the various 
elements of Hellenistic and Iranian cultures and religions. This 
movement extended as far as the ne^hbouring Sarmatian tribes. 

An interesting expression of these new ideas is the appearance 
in the Bosporan Kingdom in the first century ad of the so- 
called ‘umga’ signs. These religious symbols, which have been Fig. SS 

incorreedy termed Sarmatian, have attracted the attention of many 
archaeologists, and there is a conflict of opinion as to their precise 
meaning and function. Some think they had a magical purpose, 
others that they were marks of properry. Their origin has often 
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been sought in Iran, but here again no agreement has been 
reached. 

The distribution of the tamgas (i.e. objects bearing these 
particular signs) in Eastern Europe is very limited, but indicates a 
Bosporan provenance. About two^thirds of all known ‘Sar^ 
matian’ signs in Eastern Europe were found within Creek 
territory (the Bosporan Kingdom, Chersoncsus, Olbia), and of 
the remainder about two^irds within the Bosporan sphere of 
influence (the Crimea, the Kuban region). Only onexeigbth ofthe 
total were found within Sarmatian territory proper, including 
four (out of more than i6o) traced cast of the Volga. The earliest 
tamgas, of the first century ad, are found exclusively within the 
Bosporan area, and those scattered throughout the Sarmatian 
steppes are all of the second and third centuries ad. 

At this same date similar symbolic s^s appear in the Central 
Asiatic tcnitories of ancient Chorasmia and Fergana,* but at the 
present suge of research it is difficult to determine the conncaion 
between them and whether there is any genetic relationship. 

The tamgas in Kerch and other Creek cities arc carved or 
incised on tomb/stelae and in tomb/chambers; they also appear 
Plate J7 asopen.'workonbelt-'buckles. Thecarliest follow a few established 

patterns, possibly representing monograms of Creek deities con^ 
nected with both the cult of the sun and a belief in an afierdile.® 
Later, the rigidity of design disappears, details are omitted and the 
monograms simplified; finally only a few characteristic features 
serve to recall the onginal patterns, though their ancestry is still 
recognizable. 

Though the signs were adopted by the Siraces and the Aorsi, the 
Sarmatian peoples bordering on the Bosporan Kingdom, they 
were never adopted by the ‘Eastern’ (Transvolgan) Alans nor by 
the Coths who created the powerful Ostrogoth ICngdom in the 
Ukraine in the third century ad. They were unknown to the 
lazyges and the Roxolani and other Sarmatian tribes who had 
left the steppe around the Bosporan Kingdom before the spread 
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Fig. 55 Greek and Sarmatian tamgas thefirst'thiri centuries AD: aboae, lamga signs on 
belt'huckles and sirap'ends from the Bosporan kingdom, and on bronze mirrors mainly from the 
southern Ukraine; below, tamgas inlaid in silver on spear'heads from Poland; somewhat modeled 
tamgis, some on stre^'ends, of the fifth'sixth centuries AD from the Ukraine 

UJ 
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Fig. 36 Survivals of tamgas m Polish heraldry of the eleventh'eighteenth centuries AD 


of these symbols. Unlike the Bosporans, the Sarmatians did not 
associate the umgas with a belief in life after death. Their tamgas 
are found in places clearly conneaed with worship, notably on 
the cliffs outside the enuance to several caves in the north'west 
Caucasus and the Crimean Mounuins. On the steppe near 
Plate }8 Krivoy Rog on the River Ingulets, a huge stone block was found 
covered with tamga carvings. There are also tamgas on a la^e 
stone slab and a stone pillar found in Bessarabia and western 
Plates 39,40 Podolia. Otherwise tamgas appear most often on bronze mirron, 
cauldrons and only exceptionally on buckles, doubtless because 
these were not in common use among the Sarmatians. 

Tamgas of a more or less simplified kind are also found 
in late settlements further west, in Romania, west Podolia and as 
far as central and western Poland, evidently connected with the 
migration of some Sarmatian tribes. 

The tamgas undoubtedly had religious or magical connota^ 
tions: they were to guard the deceased in the after-life (the 
Bosporan belief), or to protect the owners of the objects marked 
with a tamga. After the conversion of the area to Christianity they 
lost their meaning and were replaced by the cross or the mono¬ 
gram of Christ. However they were not abandoned altogether,^ 
and in some regions gradually acquired the charaaer of marks of 


property or family crests: cattle and horses were branded with Fig. ^6 
them by north Caucasian herdsmen until recent dmes. 

THE NORTH PONTIC STEPPE 

There arc no extant written records of what happened after the 
Alans had succeeded the Aorsi, but we know that several 
tribes of the Aorsian stock retreated westwards to avoid the new 
rule. Both Pliny and Ptolemy refer to a people called the ‘Antac’ 
near the Sea of Azov west of the Don, who presumably were 
identical with the ‘An’ts’ai’ of the Chinese Amals (see Chapter 
rV). The Antac, who were probably the ruling tribe, have been 
identified with the Aorsi. The name ‘Antae’ also appears on a 
third-century stele at Panticapaeum, implying that at that time l 
they must have lived somewhere near the Bosporan Kingdom. 

During the second century ad, the Western Alans, or another 
group of the newly arrived Sarmatians, penetrated into the 
Crimea and probably absorbed the Crimean ‘Scythians’, or 
‘Tauro-Scythians’.® However, no purely Sarmatian graves have 
hitherto been found there, although burials in the cemetery of 
Ncapolis, the capital city, and other places yielded many grave 
goods of a Sarmatian type. On the other hand, the presence of the 
Satarches, a Sarmatian tribe, in the Crimea is reported in the 
second century ad. They are said to have been fair, like the Alans, 
and to have lived partly in caves, a fact which seems to indicate a 
people of mixed blood, to which the aboriginal Crimeans 
contributed. By the end of the third century ad the Goths and 
other Teutonic tribes had invaded the Crimea and become its 
masters. 

SARMATIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL REMAINS 
Sarmatian archaeological remains in the North Pontic area have 
not been sufficiently investigated. In the east, a number of richly 
furnished, royal or princely, barrow graves, usually wrongly called 
‘hoards’, have been found in the steppe between Ae Don and the 
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Fjj. j7 Gold diadem set with semi'preaous stones, jrom the Khokhlath-Novotherkassk barrow 
• grave 


Dnieper.!' Presumably they are an indication of the Aorsi--Antac 
migration. They have been found in Voronezh, at Stanitsa 
Migulskaya, and elsewhere, but the best known is the Khokhlach 
barrow grave in the vicinity of Novocherkassk, known as the 
S 7 > 5 ^ ‘Novocherkassk hoard’. A woman, probably a tribal chief or 
Plates 41-44 queen, was buried there. The grave goods included at least 
thirteen gold objects, mosdy decorated in the animal style and/or 


Fig. 55 Reeonstruetion of the 
dress of the Sarmatian ^een buried 
in the Khokhlaek'Novocherkassk 
barrow grave. The dress was 
decorated with small gold plagues 
(after a drawing in Ae Hermitage 
Museum, Leningrad) 
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studded with turquoise, amethyst, and coral, and richly oma' 
mented bracelets, cases and jugs, a diadem and perfum&'bottle. 
One of the gold Jugs has a characteristic Sarmatian zoomorphic 
handle. There are hundreds of small gold plaques sewn on to 
garments and head-dresses. 

The culture of the Aorsian upper class was strongly influenced 
by Transcaucasian (Iberian Kingdom) and Bosporan art and 
included many Bosporan Greek elements. Features typical of the 
ancient Pamir culture, inherited through the Prokhorovka 
cuItureoftheEarly Sarmatian period, have also been distinguished, 
pointing to the survival of ancient traditions within Sarmatian 
society. Of special interest is the decorative style of some of the 
objeas, particularly the gold diadem from the Khokhlach- 
Novocherkassk burial, where the stag figurines strikingly recall 
the ancient ‘Scythian’ animal style which had long since dis¬ 
appeared in Europe. But the tradition probably still lingered on 
somewhere in Siberia on the border of the steppe and forest-steppe 
zones; its revival in Europe is evidently connected with the 
arrival of a group ofSarmatians whose ancestral home must have 
been cast of the Urals. 

A number of Sarmatian graves have been found in various 
parts of the Ukraine, but their chronology has not been firmly 
59 established. Their burial ritual, the type of grave (shaft, ‘caia- 
Fig. 6o comb’) and the grave goods (weapons, personal ornaments) arc 
almost identical with those in Sarmatian burials of the Middle 
and Late Sarmatian periods in the lower Volga steppe; accord¬ 
ingly, the Ukrainian burials have all been attributed to the same 
periods as the corresponding burials to the cast. However, the 
people buried in graves on the Ukrainian steppe were evidently 
fugitives from the lower Volga area and the steppe-land further 
to the east, who kept their former customs and only gradually 
adopted new features. Their culture must, therefore, have differed 
from that of the peoples who seized their country on the Volga. 

Fig. Examples of Samatian niche, catacomb and other ff-aves in mounds at 
UsI'Kamyanka on the lower Dnieper (<^ter Makhno) 
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Fi£. 6o Objects found m Late Sarmatmn barrow graves at Ust'Kamyanka on the lower Dnieper 
(after Makhno) 


Hence a time lag between these graves and the Late Saimadan 
graves in the Volga steppe must be observed, and many Ukrainian 
burials of a Middle Sarmatian character must be dated as Late 
Sarmatian, from the mid/first century ad onwards. An early 
example of these is the richly furnished princely burial from 
Traiany near Balta. 

Ukrainian graves attributable to the pre^Gothic late Sarmatian 
period have been found mainly in the lower Dnieper and 
Fij. 6 t Molochna regions.'® These contained single Bosporan gold 

ornaments, ear-rings, paste beads, faience beads in the shape of 



Fig. 6t Egyptian faience talismans and amulets in the shape of scarabs, bunches <f grapes, fists, 
human figurines, eU., found in North Pontic and Bosporan graves (after Piotrovskii) 
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scarabs, bunches of grapes or a fist, and white glass beads with 
golden threads and corals. Brooches, including the ‘arlabest’ 
type, are common, and among a variety of other objects kettles 
(cauldrons) arc occasionally found. 

Fig. 50 The Gothic invasion of the third century ad left a complex 

situation in the Ukraine. The Western Alans retreated west^ 
wards leaving the country to the Goths, and consequently no 
Satmatian remains of the third and fourth centuries have been 
found in the area west of the Dnieper. East of the Dnieper, 
between Poltava and Kursk as far as the Don, however, they have 
left many traces. This branch of Western Alans fell under the 
influence of the Eastern Alans of the Volga steppe and conse^ 
quently their culture closely resembles that of the Late Sarmatian 
period on the Volga. A typical banow/gravc cemetery, dated 
partly to the second but mainly to the third century ad, has 
been excavated at Neshchcrctovc near Starobclsk, and several 
deformed skulls, a feature peculiar to the Eastern Alans on the 
Volga, were found. 

Sarmatian remains within the steppe and forcst^eppe zones 
between Poluva and Kursk overlap with the settlements and 
cemeteries of the Chemyakhiv culture, typical of the agricultural 
population of the Ukraine during the third and fourth centuries 
AD, which is regarded as East Slavonic. The Chemyakhiv group 
living within the territory of the Alans subsequently adopted 
many elements of their culture, while the Alanic group of that 
region exhibits several features derived from the Chemyakhiv 
culture. The cemetery of Kantemirivka (province of Poltava) 
reflects this development. Its graves are either flat, or under 
mounds; the burial ritual shows a syncretistic charaaer, and the 
pottery is strongly influenced by that of the Chemyakhiv ponets. 
The close contacts which obviously existed between these peoples, 
strengthened by intermarriages, ultimately resulted in the 
absorption of the Sarmatians by the people of the Chemyakhiv 
culture.'' 


THE GOTHS 

In AD 214 great disturbances, caused by the movements of the 
‘barbarians’, were reported in the North Pontic lands; the Goths 
ate not named but it is widely accepted that they were the bar/ 
barians in question. The date of a large number of hoards of 
Roman coins found in the Ukraine,'^ which were clearly hidden 
at a time of unrest, indicates that the Goths arrived on the middle 
Dnieper in about ad 200; from then on Sarmatian/Alan and 
Gothic history is interwoven. Gothic tradition, as transmitted 
by Jordanes, has it that the Goths came from the north and on 
reaching the country of ‘Oium’, somewhere on the middle 
Dnieper, had to light the Spali, apparently a Sarmatian people. 

Sarmatian archaeological remains on the middle Dnieper (see 
Chapter IV) may accordingly be attributed to the Spali, and this 
also seems to be supported by the sudden downfall of this Sar/ 
matian group in about ad 200, the time of the Gothic invasion. 

The Goths then advanced further southwards and ultimately 
they put an end to the Sarmatian domination in the Ukraine. 

About ad 250 the Goths captured Olbia, which was then 
under Roman protection, thus sealing the city’s fate: the minting 
of coins ceased and a gradual and final decline began; by the 
end of the sixth century, Olbia had ceased to exist. The Goths 
also put an end to the Tauro/Scythian Kingdom; the Bosporan 
Kingdom, stilt nominally under Roman rule, was likewise sub/ 
dued. In ad jjz, the last Bosporan coins were minted; the last 
Bosporan King, Rheskuporis IV, died in ad 361/2. In the fourth 
century the Dniester formed the western boundary of the Gothic 
(Ostrogothic) Empire in the Ukraine; in the east it did not 
extend beyond the Dnieper except for a nanow strip on the Sea of 
Azov up to the Don estuary. Further north the steppc/land 
between the Don and the Dnieper was occupied by the Alans. 

As a result of their conquest of the steppe and their seizure 
of the Bosporan Kingdom, the culture of the Ostrogoths acquired 
many Sarmatian features. Bosporan workshops began to supply 
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the new customers, adapting the old Sarmato^Bosporan jewellery 
patterns to their new masters’ taste, and adding features intros 
duced by the newcomers. The resulting new ‘Gothic’ art later 
spread over the whole of Central and Western Europe, carried 
and disseminated by the Goths and other peoples including the 
Satmatian Alans, retreating before the Huns. 

THE FUGITIVE SARMATIANS IN THE WEST 

The situation in the western division of the North Pontic area 
during the later third and fourth century ad is very confused. No 
Sarmatian remains of this period have been found between the 
Dnieper and the Dniester. The Western Alans had probably 
departed under pressure from the Goths, migrating either 
southwards and/or westwards. The archaeological evidence 
indicates that some of them arrived in east Walachia, but most 
settled in the northern half of Bessarabia and the adjoining part of 
Moldavia on the other side of the River Pruth. There the Alans 
must have subjugated the native population of Getic ancestry, 
since the country is referred to by contemporary writers as 
‘Alania’, and the Pruth as the 'Alan river’ {Alamsfiuvius). 
although for a time they may have been under Gothic suzerainty. 
A number of place-names containing the root ‘ Yas’, including the 
capital city of Moldavia, Ia§i, suggest they were a branch of the 
Western Alans, the Aorsi, Iasi, or Ptolemy’s Asaioi. We may 
further identify them with the Antae whose presence in that 
region is recorded in the fourth century ad, and who remained 
there until the sixth century ad, although by that date through 
assimilation they were known as a Slavonic, not Sarmatian, 
people. 

The north-western boundary of the Bessarabian group of 
the Sarmatians (Alans. Anue) has not been established. It 

Fig. 62 may have included the southern part of western Podoba: a 

Sarmatian bronze mirror (Sapohow) and stone slab with tamga 
signs engraved on it (Trembowla) were found there. Topo- 
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Fig. 62 S^s from the Late Sarmatian period iti the ham if the lower Danube and the upper 
Dniester, thtrdfifdi centuries AD 


graphical names of Alanic origin appear in western Podolia, 
but also further to the west and north; the names of several 
ancient strongholds (earthworks) north-west of the Bessarabian 
centre arc of Alanic or^in, among them Bessarabian Hotin on the 
Dniester, Chocin near Kalusz in the Carpathian foothills, 
Chotyniec on the San north of Przemysl. They also appear in 
several places in central Poland, north Bohemia, south Slovakia 
and east Germany. However, the western names may have 
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originated ar a later date, being connected with the Sarmatian 
Western (White) Croats (see Chapter VI). 

In AD 375, according to Jordanes. the Antae rebelled gainst 
their Gothic overlords, but were conquered by Vinitarius 
(Vitmir), King of the Ostrogoths, who crucified their King Boz 
(Buz) and no less than 70 chieftains. This number implies that 
the Antae must have been a numerous people. 

AN TRACES IN POLAND 

Archaeological evidence suggests that the Western Alans, 
possibly the Antae, expanded into modem Poland, where they 
appear as an isolated oflf-^hoot.'^ In the first centuries AD, a 
Slavonic people of the Przeworsk culture had occupied Poland, 
but it underwent considerable changes at the beginning of the 
third century ad. Wheehturned ponery of the Pontic (Dacian) 
type suddenly appears together with characteristic Sarmatian 
tendrilled brooches ‘with the foot turned over’, and iron spear^ 
heads with silver inlaid tamga signs. A number of richly furnished 
graves, a feature hitherto unknown in the Przeworsk culture, were 
evidently the tombs of rulers, presumably the country’s con.' 
querors. Some of the most notable are at Zakrzdw (Sacrau) in 
Silesia where the grave goods include objects of North Pontic 
origin and Sarmatian type belt.'bucklcs. 

What caused this change? The evidence (especially the 
tamgas) points to the Antae from Bessarabia, or perhaps another 
West Alanic, Aorsian, tribe which had absorbed elemenrs of 
Bosporan culture during its sojourn in the North Pontic steppe 
throughout the first and second centuries AD. The presence of 
Sarmatians in Poland is mentioned in the fifth century LangO' 
bardian Chronicle (On^f Centis Langohardomm) which, in des^ 
cribing the journey of the Langobards from their original home 
on the lower Elbe to Lower Austria, says that they were forced to 
%hf their way through the ‘Anthaib’, the land of the Antae. 
This has been variously interpreted but the most likely explana^ 


tion is that of F. Dvornik to the effea that the Antae territory 
mcluded Silesia and Lesser Poland, through which the Lango^ 
bards passed on their way south. 

The kingdom of the Alanic Antae in Poland was, however, 
short-lived and in the fifth century ad they were subdued by the 
Huns from Hungary. Nevertheless ancient Sarmatian traditions 
survived in Poland for a long time. A belief in the Sarmatian 
origin of Poland was widespread for centuries among the Polish 
nobility. Tamga signs appear on eleventh-century coins, and the 
most striking survival is in Polish heraldry, where ancient tam¬ 
gas appear in stylized form as crescents, arrows, horseshoes, etc. 

THE ROXOLANI ON THE 

We turn now to the Roxolani, one of the first two Sarmatian 
peoples to retreat from the Nonh Pontic area. By the middle of the 
first century ad, the Roxolani were compelled to move west of the 
Dnieper. Some of their tribes settled between the Dnieper and the 
Danube delta (ousting the lazyges who had been there before 
them), but the majority went furthet south and, in ad 62, their 
presence was reported in the plains of southern Romania. 

We have already followed the movements of the Roxolani on 
the Danube up to the middle of the first century ad. In the winter 
of AD 69 they again invaded Moesia and annihilated the Legio III 
Callica, but another Roman army soon took them by surprise and 
severely punished them. In ad 85-86 they attacked Moesia yet 
again, and in Trajan’s wars against the Dacians fought on the 
Dacian side; the lazyges, then in the Hungarian Plain, fought on 
the side of the Romans. When Trajan celebrated his triumph in 
AD 107, captive Roxolani, as well as Dacians, were led through 
the streets of Rome; a fugitive detachment of Roxolanian heavy 
cavalry clad in scale armour is depicted on Trajan’s Column. 

After the Dacian wars the Roxolani were given a subsidy 
as long as they kept away from Roman frontiers, but in AD 117 
this was discontinued. Another war ensued which was quelled 
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by Hadrian, Trajan’s successor; the subsidy was renewed and the 
King of the Roxolani became a Roman vassal in ad ii8. This 
may have been the P. Aelius Rasparaganus, Rex Roxolanonm, 
whose name is mentioned on two inscriptions in Pula (Pola) in 
Istria, Yugoslavia. The Roxolani were allowed to make conua 
—across the Roman province of Dacia—with their kindred, the 
lazyges in Banat and the Hungarian Plain. 

The peace lasted until ad a60 when the Goths invaded Dacia. 
Soon afterwards, in AD 271, Dacia was abandoned by the 
Romans. The arrival of the Goths had a marked impact on the 
Roxolani. During the third and fourth centuries ad raids by 
Sarmaiians into Roman territory south of the Danube were 
undertaken jointly with the Goths, especially during the reign of 
Gallienus (ad 253-268), but the identity of the Sarmatian tribes 
taking part is uncertain. Those depicted on the Arch of Galerius 
at Salonica (ad 297), for example, could be the Roxolani, but 
they could equally well be WeKcrn Alans. 

In AD 33T, the Goths and Taifales tried to oust the Roxolani 
from Muntenia (southern Romania), and some of them had to 
move westwards, south of the country occupied by the lazyges, 
where ‘diagonal’ graves dating from this period have been found. 
In AD 377 (he remaining Roxolani abandoned the Romanian 
plain under pressure from the Ostrogoths who, in turn, were 
retreating before the Huns. Some Roxolani sought refuge in 
Roman Moesia; others retreated to the west and joined their kin 
in Hungary. 

SARMATIAN SITES IN MOLDAVIA AND BESSARABIA 

Over thirty sites have been (bund in Romania east of the Car^ 
paihians containing archaeological remains of several distinct 
groups of Sarmatians.'* 

Fig. 63 In the plain of eastern Walachia and southern Moldavia 

Sarmatian graves appear either isolated or in groups. Their 
equipment includes beads, brooches, small bronze mirrors with a 



Fig. 63 Platt end equipment oj e Sarmatian grave oj the third century AD 
from the cemetery at Tirgisor in southern Romania; Jfty per cent cf the skulls 
excavated at that cemetery were deformed (after Dkeonu) 


perforated grip, some with the tamga decoration, sometimes iron 
swords, and one or two clay vessels. All are typical of the early 
part of the Late Sarmatian period in the Ukraine: grave goods 
of the same type, dating from the second and early third centuries 
AD and attributable to the Western Alans, have been excavated 
on the Molochna. Possibly, therefore, the Romanian burials. 
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which have been ascribed to the Roxolani, belong rather to the 
Western Alans, who may have mingled with the Roxolani upon 
reaching the area and then absorbed them. The presence of 
deformed skulls in a few of the graves seems to bear this out. 

Sarmatian remains have also been found in settlements and 
cemeteries—where they took the form mainly of cremations in 
ums—of the Chilia^Poienejti culture, extending over the sub/ 
Carpathian foothills of southern Moldavia and Walachia; the 
peoples in question were probably the indigenous Daco/Gctae, 
or possibly the Carpi. Among grave goods typical of the Sar/ 
matian culture are beads, bronze mirrors, often broken during the 
funeral in accordance with Sarmatian practice, small bronze 
‘bells’, etc. The cremation urns, non/Sarmatian whccl/tumcd 
ware with zoomorphic handles closely resembling those of 
Sarmatian vessels in the lower Volga and the north/west Caucasus 
area, are particularly interesting. The cemeteries were mosdy in 
use during the third century ad, but some were set up in the 
second century and lasted into the fourth century AD. The 
character and number of these remains suggest that the Sar/ 
matians formed a relatively large proportion of the population, 
although they were subsequently assimilated by the indigenous 
element. 

There is also a rather high propomon ofSanrutun remains in a 
number of indigenous settlements in northern Moldavia and 
Bessarabia; and a few isolated Sarmatian graves have been found 
in this area as well. The settlements and cemeteries belong to the 
local branch of the Ukrainian Chernyakhiv culture, known in its 
localized form as the Sintana/dc/Mure|, which includes many 
elements of the preceding local Daco/Gctan culture. The grave 
goods are characteristic of the early st^e of the Late Sarmatian 
period in the steppe east of the Dnieper: bronze rings and other 
personal ornaments, necklaces of glass or camelian beads, bronze 
mirrors some with the tamga decoration, occasionally an iron 
sword, in one instance a Roman imported glass beaker. One of 
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the skeletons at Mitoc was sprmkled with a white substance 
(chalk?) in the manner typical of the Early and Middle Sat/ 
matian period in the east, and the marks made by a bronze 
diadem were visible on the skull. To this group of remains 
belongs also a stone slab with engraved tamgas found in northern 
Bessarabia at Tqcani. 

A branch of the Sarmatians, presumably the Western Alani 
(Aorsi, Asi), had evidendy settled in northern Moldavia and the 
adjoining pan of Bessarabia by the end of the second century ad; 
the tamga signs indicate that this group originated on the north/ 
western shores of the Sea of Azov. They seem to have been 
joined later by small groups of Eastern Alans, their eastern 
kinsmen, who introduced the cranial deibrmaiion recorded in 
some Sarmatian graves in Romania. 

THE lAZYCES IN HUNGARY: THE EARLY PERIOD 

The lazyges were among the earliest of the Sarmatians to cross 
the Don and start the exodus from the lower Volga steppes. 

In the Middle Sarmatian period they lived somewhere in the 
Dniester steppe, but their presence was also felt further south, on 
the Danube and in Dobruja, which was then part of the Roman 
Empire. Probably abour ad 20-30 they moved further west 
before the advancing Roxolani, and found themselves in the 
north of the Hungarian Plain and eastern Slovakia. Their route 
has not been established; some schobrs think that they crossed 
the Carpathians from the Bucovina to the upper Tisa valley, 
while others think they followed the Danube valley round the 
Carpathians. In their new country they partly displaced, but 
mostly subdued, the Celto/Dacian occupants. Tacitus mentions 
the Cotini and Orsi as indigenous tribes north/east of Budapest 
who paid tribute to them. The archaeological evidence shows 
that the native population managed to preserve its identity at 
least until the end of the third century ad, and their influence 
on the newcomers is illustrated by a series of objeas, brooches 
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and arm^ings, mostly of the La Tene type, found in early 
Sarmatian graves. 

The presence of the lazyges in the Hungarian Plain influenced 
thegeographical concepts of the period. Agrippa’s map (f. ad 12) 
mentions the Dacians as the eastern neighbours of the Teutonic 
tribes, in accordance with the situation on the northern frontier 
of the Empire during his time, when Dacian tribes lived in 
northern Hungary and eastern Slovakia east of the Germanic 
Fij’. 64 Suevi. Thirty years latei, however, c. ad 44, Pomponius Mela 

introduced the term ‘Sarmatia’ for the country east of‘Germania’. 
Thus his work, wrinen some twenty years after the lazyges’ 
invasion of the Hungarian Plain, recognizes the situation obtain' 
ing in the area, even though it retains the old name ‘Scythia’ for 
the Pontic lands in which Sarmatians had replaced the Scythians 
several centuries earlier. 

In his description of north'west Europe, Pomponius Mela 
used data obtained by a Roman naval expedition which in ad 5 
sailed as far as Jutland. Of all the Genrianic tribes in the area, 
only one, the Hermiones, lived east of the Elbe, but Pomponius 
Mela did not know of the non/Germamc, presumably protO' 
Slavonic, tribes who were their neighbours. It seems he assumed 
that they were Sarmatians—as was the case along the Roman 
frontier in Hungary—and accordingly applied the name ‘Sar/ 
matia’ to the whole territory inhabited by non/Germanic tribes 
north of the Danube and east of the Elbe. 

The use of the name ‘Sarmatia’ to cover the non'Germanic 
countries of Central Europe persisted, although the dividing line 
between Germania and Sarmatia changed. Ptolemy and his 
successon shifted it to the Vistula and extended Sarmatia to 
include the whole of Eastern Europe as well as Central Europe. 

The lazyges, whom the Romans always called ‘the Sarmatians’, 
remained for over 450 years in the Hungarian Plain and, since 
they were isolated ftom their kin in the North Pontic area, their 
history has little in common with that of other Sarmatian peoples 



Fig. 64 cj Europe tucording lo the itscriptm of Pomponius Melt, about 
AD 44 (after Nansen and i^oiumianski) 


who remained in the east. The main links were groups of the 
Roxolani and Alans who, in retreating west after various major 
disturbances in the Ukraine, crossed the Carpathians and joined 
them. The newcomers usually disturbed the status quo and upset 
relations with neighbouring peoples, particularly the Roman 
Empire, bringing grave consequences upon themselves and the 
local Sarmatian lazyges. 

The history of the Sarmatians in Hungary may be divided into 
three periods:'^ Early (r. ad 20-160), Middle (160-260) and 
Late (260-4J0). During the Early period the lazyges were 
evidendy on good terms with the Romans; they apparently had a 
treaty with them under which they served as auxiliaries. In ad 50 
an lazygian cavalry detachment fought alongside Vannius, 
King of the Suevi and a vassal of the Roman Empire. Although 
bordering on Roman Pannonia, the lazyges never entered the 
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province; their main strength was concentrated against the 
Dacians and they fought gainst them as allies of Rome m 
Trajan’s Dacian wars of ad 85-88 and loi. However, in ad 92, 
after penetrating south to the Danube at the expense of the 
Dacians, they rav^ed Roman Moesia. In ad 105 the country was 
retaken by Decebalus, King of the Dacians, but a year later Dacia 
was conquered by the Romans. In ad 117-119, Hadrian had a 
hard fight when the lazyges attacked Roman Dacia (Transyh 
vania) from the west, and the Roxolani attacked it from the east 
(from Walachia). The Sarmatians were repulsed and a treaty 
concluded which led to a peace lasting for fifty yean. 

Judging by their earliest remains, the lazyges were not a 
numerous people; they were divided into three shifting territorial 

Plates 48, 49 units. Their graves are flat and are grouped together in laige 
cemeteries. They are poorly furnished; clay vessels, sometimes an 
iron knife, beads, occasionally a brooch, exceptionally a short 
iron sword with a ring instead of a pommel, of a type taken over 
from the Prokhorovka culture of the Early Sarmatian penod. In a 
few graves, probably the earliest, small decorative gold plates of 
various shapes sewn on to garments of a North Pontic type, were 
found. As there are no Nonh Pontic objeas in later graves, it 
must be assumed that connections were severed with countries 
east of the Carpathians. 

THE MIDDLE SARMATIAN PERIOD IN HUNGARY 

A new phase opened when the Sarmatians broke the peace to 
participate in the Marcomanian Wars (ad 166-172, 177-180) 
as one of Rome’s chief adversaries. Their efforts were now directed 
mainly westwards, against Pannonia, and only one Sarmatian 
incursion into Transylvania is recorded (ad 167), when the 
Dacian gold mines were temporarily abandoned by die Romans. 

In AD 169 the Sarmatians crossed the Danube and invaded 
Pannonia, only to be severely trounced by Marcus Aurelius, an 
encounter on the frozen Danube vividly described by Dio 
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Fij. 6 $ The SamatMhS (lazyges and Alms) in western Eserope. Reearded dates are indkaled 
in the frames. I A detachment of $,000 lazy^ cavalry trattferrtd by Marcus Aurelius to 
England, if ter there defeat in AD 175. II Itinerary j>f a detachment of Alans retreating bfort 


the Huns. Ill Final section cf their itinerary after being routed by the Visigoths, die Alans 


Joined and mingled with the Vandals. IV Recorded movements of another Alank detachment in 


the service of the Romans in France. (Place-names associated with the Alans. Alenfon-Ome, 


Alaigne-Aude; AHa'm'ouX'Boefs; Allasnes; AllamvilU'en'Drouais; Alaincourt; Allan) 


Cassius. It was not until ad 175 that peace was concluded, when 
Marcus took the title ‘Sarmaticus* and his victories were cele-’ Plate 45 
brated in the Imperial coinage. Harsh terms wae imposed on the 
Sarmatians: they were required to live at a distance from the 
Danube and to contribute 8,000 cavalrymen to the Roman Fig. 65 

5»500 of whom were sent to Britain. These were stationed 
on the northern border in units of 500, and four sites bearing traces 
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fij. 66 Samatian beads from ike Roman fort at Chesters, Hadrian's wall, 
where a detachment of Somalians was posted. Their only parallels are beads 
from Sarmatian ffooes in Hunjfary 


of them have so far been discovered.'* In the Roman fort at 
Chesters on Hadrian’s wall an eye/shicld, probably Sarmatian, 
Fig. 66 from a cataphraa horse was found, and a number of beads 

typical of the Hungarian Sarmatians. A Sarmatian unit at the 
fort of Morbium is mentioned in Notitia Dignitorum, and in the 
ancient fort of Bremetennacum at Ribchester near Lancaster, 
were found inscriptions referring to a Sarmatian cavalry unit 500 
Plate 46 strong. Finally, a funeral stele with a carving in relief representing 
a Sarmatian officer was recovered from the camp at Chester. 

Nothing is known of the fate of these men, but the majority 
never returned to their homeland. A settlement of veterans was 
established at Bremetennacum; it never became a teal town, but 
was still in existence in the early fifth century ad. 

In Dacia war broke out again after only two years’ peace, and 
the lazyges won some mitigation of the previous terms. They were 
allowed to sail the Danube in their own boats in order to com^ 
municate with the Roxolani, who lived in the Romanian plain 
east of Dacia, and were their source of supply for the beads and 


other commodities of eastern origin which constitute their usual 
grave goods. 

Hosulities with the Romans contmued intermittendy. We 
hear of the Emperor Maximus Thrax assuming the title ‘Sar^ 
maticus Maximus’ after a campaign against the lazyges in 
AD 236-238; we hear of lazyges raiding Dacia in 248-250, and 
Pannonia in 254 in conjunction with the Quades. 

The archaeological remains of the Hungarian Middle Sat/ 
matian period are more numerous and widespread and differ in 
many respeas from those of the Early period, although they still 
reflect a nomadic, pastoral way of life. The grave goods consisted 
of clay vessels, brooches and exceptionally short iron swords 
mainly with a pommel, seldom with a ring (in male graves) or a 
whorl or bronze mirror (in female burials). One new feature is 
the so/called ‘herdsmen’s bag’—a collection of items comprising 
an iron knife, iron awl, firc/steel and flint, and sometimes a 
whetstone. 

Some richly furnished barrow graves, known as the ‘Nagyhegy 
group’ scattered throughout lazygian territory, though few in 
number, are of interest. They evidently belonged to the ruling 
class and differ from other graves in their burial ritual and grave 
goods. Weapons are common and a horse was often buried with 
its ntastei. Many of the objects are of eastern origin: Indian beads 
and small thin North Pontic gold and bronze plates sewn on to 
garments. A notable example was discovered at Szil in the centre 
of Roman Pannonia, possibly the grave of a Sarmatian prince 
who fell in batde during a raid in the second century ad. 

An increase in the number of graves of the Hungarian Middle 
Sarmatian period, of objeas of Pontic origin, of vessels with 
zoomorphic handles typical of the lower Vo^a and Kuban 
Sarmatians (Alans), and similar eastern features, indicate the 
arrival of a fresh wave of Sarmatians. It is, however, difficult to 
publish their identity. They may have been a branch of the 
Roxolani, or perhaps a group of Western Alans, driven west/ 
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wards by events in the late first and second centuries ad. Upon 
entering the Hungarian Plain, the newcomers seem to have 
overcome the lazyges, but opinions vary as to whether they 
arrived in Hungary after the Marcomanian Wars, i.e. after 
AD i8o, or before them, i.c. before ad i 6<5 —the outbreak of the 
wars being a result of their arrival. 

THE late SARMATIAN PERIOD IN HUNGARY 

By the middle of the third century ad the final decline of the 
Hungarian Sarmatians marks the beginning of the Late Sar^ 
matian period. The Gepidae, an aggressive Teutonic people, 
settled to the nonh of them; in ad 260 the Goths entered Dacia, 
which the Romans could no longer defend, and m ad 271 
csublished the powerful Visigothic Kingdom. Despite this 
danger on their eastern border, the Sarmatians, aided by the 
Quades, continued raids into Pannonia (the most destruaive was 
in AD 282-283) until, between ad 290 and 313. eight successive 
Roman expeditions raided and devastated lazygian territory, the 
Emperor Galerius Maximus and his successors, Constantine and 
Licinius, subsequently taking the title ‘Sann^cus’. 

These Roman punitive expeditions weakened, but did not 
break, the Sarmatians. But they could not have resisted the 
Visigoths who attacked them in AD 321, before going on to 
invade Pannonia, had not the campaign ended in victory for 
Constantine in AD 322: the Gothic king was slain, and the 
Sarmatians saved. 

The Sarmatians’ renewed activity, to which the Romans 
reacted so violently, seems to have been connected with internal 
changes, most probably caused by a new wave of imm^ants 
from the east. The contents of their graves seem to indicate three 
distinct social arata: a lower class, possibly descendants of the 
indigenous conquered Dacians, mainly engaged in agriculture, 
who did not lose their identity; a middle class, perhaps the fira 
lazygian wave, which absorbed subsequent waves of new^ 
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Fig. 67 Plan 0/a Sarinalian burial at Szentes'Nagyhegy, early third antury AD (the MiMe 
Sarmtian period in Hungry); weapons and a vase fivm burials of the same period at Szil and 
Kiskunfelegyhdza in Hungary (after Pdrducz) 
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comers from the east; and the ruling upper class, possibly thirds 
century newcomers whose tombs arc the few barrow graves 
concentrated mainly in the north, east of the Tisa. 

Naturally the archaeological remains of the three groups differ 
to some extent. The graves of the first, the ‘Bajmok-'Morohalom’ 
group arc flat, and possess no weapons. The cemeteries of the 
second, the ‘Kiszombdr^Emohaza’ group, consist of up to thirty 
flat burials of pure Sarmtuians in wooden coffins, containing 
'herdsmen’s bags’, personal ornaments and occasionally an iron 
sword and Roman coins; in one grave a long double/edged iron 
sword typical of the Roxolani was found. The remains of the 
third group consist exclusively of barrow graves whose bunal 
ritual and equipment are identical with the flat graves of the 
second group but which, unlike these, are furnished with 
weapons, horses and fine Pontic jewellery, especially the ten^ 
drilled fibulae of the type ‘with the foot turned over’. The prox^ 
imity of the Coths and Gepidae led to the adoption of a few 
objeas characteristic of these peoples. One particularly interesting 
barrow grave, dating from about ad 300, was found at Hcrpaly, 
on the eastern fringe of lazygian territory, where a Sarmatian 
warrior, evidently belonging to the upper class, was buried with 
his horse. The grave contained characteristic Sarmatian beads and 
a fine Teutonic.'type shield.’boss covered with a gold'^lated 
silver sheet decorated in the Pontic style. 

The members of the third group were probably descended 
from the ruling class of the preceding Middle Sarmatian period. 
But i't seems that the newcomers were the decisive and important 
clement. The old name ‘lazyges’ does not appear in contemporary 
written records, being replaced by the more general term ‘Sar^ 
matians’. Obviously, the ancient tribal name was dropped be^ 
cause the newcomers, who belonged to a different tribe, had 
gained the upper hand; their identity has not yet been established. 
The imported Pontic objects and connections suggest a North 
Pontic origin for the newcomers; they were probably Alans from 


the steppe west of the Dniester retreating westwards before the 
invadir^ Goths. 

The final stage of the Hungarian Late Sarmatian period began 
about AD 332, when a disastrous civil war broke out. The 
vassal tribe the ‘Sarmatae Limigantes’ rose against their masters, 
the ‘Sarmaue Ardagarantes’, also called ‘Sarmatae Libri'. Over 
100,000 barbarians were said to have participated in the 
fighting, which went badly for the Ardagarantes. Some fled to 
the Quades and Goths, but the majority took refuge in Roman 
territory and were given land in Pannonia or present-'day 
Yugoslav Vojvodina. 

In AD 355 and 357, the Lim^antes invaded and plundered 
Upper Moesia and Lower Pannonia but were defeated by the 
Emperor Constantius in 358. The Ardagarantes were then 
restored by the Romans to their former country, and a native 
prince, Zizais, installed as their king. The following year, 
however, discontented with their new home, they asked per^ 
mission to settle within the limits of the Empire, and then at.' 
tempted to avenge their loss of territory by a treacherous onslaught 
on the Emperor. He escaped and the whole tribe was massacred 
by the Romans. 

Sarmatian incursions into Pannonia are reported again in 
AD 364, 374 and 378, when they were repulsed by the Emperor 
Theodosius. In ad 384, Theodosius triumphed over the Sar^ 
matians jointly with his son Arcadius and his co.'Empetor 
Valentinianus II. 

The end of the period has usually been put at about ad 430, 
the time of the Huns’ seizure of the country; but the Sarmatians 
in Hungary are still mentioned in written records nearly fifty 
years later. 

Archaeological research provides supplementary data on the 
latest Sarmatian period in Hungary. The three Late Sarmatian 
groups are still distinguishable although their burial equipment 
has changed. The remains appear approximately within the 
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same territory as before but they arc considerably fewer. It is not 
possible to apportion them to the Limigantes and Ardagarantes. 

The most marked difference occurs in the Tape^Malajdok 
group, which succeeded the Kiszombor^Emohaza group. New 
types of fibulae, buckles and beads are found along with examples 
charaaeristic of the preceding period. But the most significant 
innovation is the appearance of weapons in the graves. The 
newly introduced grave goods mentioned above are also found in 
the other two groups, and these changes suggest the arrival of new 
ethnic elements and an intermingling with the local Sarmatians, 
although the latter continued the traditions of the preceding 
period. 

Now for the first time barrow graves appear in the south, 
in the area between the Danube and the Tisa, where only a few 
Sarmatian remains from the preceding period have been found. 
They arc much la^er than those investigated in the north of the 
Hungarian Plain, although the grave goods are almost identical. 
Several ‘diagonal’ graves were discovered under mounds, pre^ 
sumably chieftains’ burials. The group is attributable to a 
section of the Roxolani who under pressure from the Visigoths 
abandoned Walaidiia and joined their kindred people in the 
south of the Hungarian Plain. 
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THE HUNNIC INVASION 

T he gothic invasion of the Ukraine r. ad 200 ended 
Iranian supremacy in South.-Eastern Europe which had 
lasted well over a millennium. Ostrogothic rule brought nearly 
two centuries of prosperity to the region and the Sarmatian and 
Gothic cultures each had an influence on the odier. 

The Ostrt^othic empire was not destined to last any longer 
than the rule of its predecessors in the North Pontic area, where 
the Scythians and Sarmatian tribes had followed each other in 
consecutive periods lasting some two hundred years. 

About AD 355 the Huns entered Europe and swarmed across 
the lower Volga and Don steppe. Their advance marks the 
beginning of a new era, the era of Turcoman supremacy in 
Ea^ern Europe, which lasted for about eight centuries. The Huns 
had already seized the ancient homelands of the Sarmatians in 
Asia during the second and third centuries ad, and now took 
possession of the last of their original territories. Some of the 
Eastern Alans who lived there retreated westwards, others sought 
refuge in the Caucasus, but most were caught up with the Huns 
and subsequendy drawn into Centra) Europe. The Huns’ 
irresistible impetus continued, and in ad 375 they broke the 
mighty Ostrogoth Kingdom. 

The savage onslaught of the Huns brought disaster to the 
whole North Pontic area. The flourishing Bosporan towns were 
rav^ed, some (e.g. Tanais) were completely destroyed and never 
rebuilt. The Cherniakhiv people,' the native population of 
the Ukraine under Gothic rule, ako suffered. Their settlements 
were burned down, and the majority of them seem to have fled 
south into Romania or crossed the Carpathians to settle in 
Transylvania.^ 
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As a result of the last great Sarmatian^Alanic migratory 
movement that had begun after the Hunnic disaster, individual 
tribes had branched off into almost every country from the Vo^ 
to Spain, and in the east as far as Chma. This was vinually 
the end of the Sarmatians as a distinct people. Split into smaller 
and smaller units in many isolated regions, they had litde chance 
of maintaining their national identity, and were doomed to be 
absorbed either by successive conquerors or else by the subject 
peoples in the countries to which they had retreated. 

Much the same was to be the lot of the Ostrogoths. After their 
defeat, some Ostre^oths remained in the Crimea and, along with 
splinter groups of the Alans, acknowledged Hunnic supremacy. 
But the majority migrated westwards, as did Visigoths from the 
r^ion south of the Dmester and some groups of Western Alans. 
The Emperor Valens permitted them all to cross the Danube and 
settle within the Roman Empire. Soon, however, conflict with 
Roman officials caused them to rebel and, in the famous batde of 
Adrianople that followed in ad 378, the Roman army was 
crushed by the united Goths and Alans, whose cavalry played a 
decisive role, and Valens himself was killed. Thereby they set m 



Fig. 68 SUver'ffh 'Gothic’ brooch set with coloured glass, a gold 
plated helt'budele and gold ornaments, jrom the burial of a Samtatian 
noblewoman at Atran, Normandy, c. AD 400; two simple silver 
'Gothic' brooches from Baileure and Strasbourg m France (tfter 
Aherg) 




motion the tram of events that culminated in the sack ofRomc by 
the Ostrogoths in 410, and marked the end of the ancient order 
in Europe. 


THE ALANS IN CENTRAL AND WESTERN EUROPE 
The fate of the Alans who retreated westwards before the Huns is 
complicated, and tracing all their groups in the countries of their 
refuge is not an easy task. Prior to the Hunnic invasion, in the 
North Pontic area west of the Dnieper, Alans and Goths had 
already adopted some of each other’s ornaments and other 
articles. This meant that the material culture of both peoples 
became similar, so that Alanic burials are often hard to distin^ 
guish from those of the Goths. Furthermore, the Alans being cut 
off from their steppe homeland, their culture underwent con/ 
siderable changes in their new environment. 

However, a few special objects found in ancient burials may 
serve as an indication of the Sarmatian/Alanic origin of the 
person buned. Among these ate small bronze mirrors and small 
gold plates of chaiaaeristic design sewn on to garments. The Fig. 68 

Alans also adopted from the Goths the ‘Gothic plate brooches’. 
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and Untersiebenbrunncn near Vienna, and Airan in Normandy, 

Pbies 57. 58 all dated to AD c. 400. ‘Gothic’ silver plate brooches (the two 
examples from Airan are gold plated, and set with coloured 
stones), ornaments of various types and small bronze mirrors 
were among their grave goods. Dating from the same period— 
the early fifth century—are a number of ‘Gothic’ silver plate 
brooches from a series of sites in France (Troyes, valley of the 
Saone, Dept, of Aube) found in regions where the presence of 
the Alans is attested by historical evidence. Similar brooches ofa 
somewhat more developed type were found in Spain, in one 
insunce at Albacin neat Granada, with pans of a gold necklace; 

Fig. 6^ a grave at Carthage in Tunisia had small characteristic Sarmatian 

gold plates. 

ALANS IN THE TRAIN OF THE HUNS 

The fifth century saw the end of the Hungarian Sarmatians. 
In 405 the Huns reached Hungary and by about ad 432 they 
were masters of most of the country, having subjugated the peoples 
living there, including the remaining Sarmatians.® A large 
contingent of Eastern Alans, the last Sarmatian group to enter 
Central Europe, must have arrived in the train of the Huns, as is 
indicated by contemporary Sarmatian graves in the Hungarian 
Plain containing pottery of the Hunnic type and incorporating 
other features of an eastern character. The grave from Hochfelden 
near Strasbourg may also be mentioned in this context. Its grave 
goods are of an international ‘Gothic’ character, but the mirror 
suggests that the person buried was a Sarmatian in the service 
of the Huns. After the death of Attila, the Hungarian Sarmatians 
freed themselves from Hunme rule, only to be defeated in AD 472 
by Theodoric, King of the Visigoths, when two Sarmatian 
Kings, Buka and Banai, fell in battle. Soon afterwards theii 
country was seized by the Gepidac, and this seems to be the last 
reference in written records to the Hungarian Sarmatians, whom 
the Romans dubbed Latrunculi (free^booters, robbers)—even 
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Fig. 6g Sometun ornamems and gold plaqutf (stum on garmtnts} Jrom Austria, Spam and 
Africa (after Roslevtsev) 


though they proved sufficiently formidable for six Roman 
emperors to take the title ‘Sarmaticus’ after defeating them, and 
special coins were several times minted to commemorate victories Plate 45 
over them. 

Some indication of the places settled by the Eastern Alans in 
Hunnic service is given by the names of modern Slavonic 
peoples.^ The word ‘Serb’ for instance, is non^Slavonic. It is 
first mentioned by Pliny the Elder in the first century ad, and 
occurs in Ptolemy in the third century as the name of an Eastern 
Alan steppe.^weliing people somewhere north^st of the Sea 

Azov, where, in the fourth century, they were presumably 
overrun by the Huns. At the beginning of the fifth century, 

Vibius Sequester says that ‘the Elbe divides the Suevi from the 
Serbs’; and in the Middle Ages a country called ‘White Serbia’ 
embraced Saxony and Thuringia, i.e. an area within what was 
once the Hunnic Empire. Most likely, therefore, the detachment 
of the Hunnic army which controlled this region consisted chiefly 
ofEaaern Alanic Serboi who, after the death of Anila, may have 
gained their independence. The indigenous Germans west of the 
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Fig. 7<J Distribution of grants with dtformeJ skulls in Europt. Dots rtprtsna skulls of tkt 
third and fourth anturits AD ; droits rcprtstnt skulls of the ffdi and ssxlh (enturies AD (after 
Werner, Klindt'Jensen and Sulimirski) 

Saalc seem to have cast off the Alan yoke, but not the Slavs east 
Fig. 70 of the rivet. It is interesting to note that the great concentration of 
artificially deformed skulls at the turn of the fifth century AD 
comes precisely from this region. 

The most plausible conclusion is that the Alanic Serboi 
ultimately merged with the subjugated Slavonic population; the 
only trace of their sojourn thae now is the Sorbs, a tiny group 
of Slavonic people in south./east Germany, also known by the 
name of Wends. Some such process presumably occurred in 
Yugoslav Serbia, where either another branch of the Alanic 
Serboi was concerned or, more probably, groups of Slavs led by 
already Slavicized Serboi anived from the north. 

Fig. 71 The word ‘Croat’ (Khorvat) has a similar history. The form 

‘Chotoatos* and ‘Chotouatos’ has been found among insenp^ 
tions in ancient Tanais on the Don. According to the Byzantine 
Emperor Constantine Potphyrogenitus (ad 912-923), the 
‘Belochtobari’ (White Croats), a Slav people, occupied the upper 
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Vistula and nrxthcm Bohemia. They exhibited certain Sar^ 
matian characteristics noted by Arab Caveliers in the mid^enth 
century; besides the king, they had a viceroy called ‘zhupan*, a 
non^Slavic term; the king was fed on mate’s milk and the people 
practised cranial deformation; the names of their chiefs were non.' 

Slavonic. Opinion is divided as to whether the tribal name has a 
Slavonic or Iranian etymology, but the a^ments in favour of the 
name, and consequently the people who fint bore it, being of 
Iranian origin are more convincing. 

Here again we may conjeaure that an East Alan ciEk bearing 
the name ‘Choroatoi’ or one similar to ‘Croat’ was entrusted 
by the Huns with control of the region north of the Carpathians 

Fig. 71 Distribution in emiral and eastern Europe of topegraphk names comteeted with the 
SarmatuttslAlans m llunide serviee in thefifth century AD, and of their riekly furnished princely 
bunals. Dots: place-tumes of Alank origm of the type Chotin, Checen, K^ten, ete., derived 
from the Sarmatian term denoting a fort^ site or settlement; squares: plact'names of KItvaty, 
Harwaty, Charvdue type, connected with the settlement <f Croats (efter i^wmiatisld); crosses: 
princely graves of Hunnk governors cf the early ffth century AD in central Europe and parts of 
eastern Europe 
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Straze in Slovakia; Przemfczany north of Cracow; Wolfsheim 
near Wiesbaden; Altlussheim near Mainz; Flonheim near 
Worms; Mundolsheim near Strasboui^. The presence of Sar^ 
matians in Poland is further indicated by the names of ancient 
strongholds of the ‘Hodn’ type, and also by several place-names 
connected with Croats. There are also several place-names in 
Poland considered as derivative from the tribal name of the 
Serbs.8 

ALANIC SURVIVALS IN EASTERN EUROPE 

After the Hunnic disaster most of the Alanic tribes retreated 
westwards, but many remained in the steppe to be absorbed 
subsequently by the Huns and other Turkic peoples (Utiguri, 
Kurriguri, Khazars, Bolgars) who successively ruled over parts 
of the south of Eastern Europe. Some of the larger groups of 
Alans in the seppe managed to survive at least to the thirteenth 
century, when William of Rubruck encountered them between 
the Crimea and the Urals during his journey to Caracorum in 
Mongolia. 

In the Ukraine we find a number of fourth- and fifth-century 
Sarmatian graves on the lower IDnieper. Some scholars believe 
that they were left by Alans with a Hunnic strain. Charactetistic 
of this group are the so-called ‘river graves’, flat graves situated 
on the lowest river terraces submerged by the spring tides. In them 
warriors were buried, sometimes together with their horses, and 
they were rich in gold ornaments, weapons and decorated horse- 
harness. Similar ‘river-graves’ have also been discovered on the 
Volga and in some regions of Kazakhstan. 

Probably also of Alanic origin are about a dozen richly 
furnished ‘princely’ graves, and graves of women wearing gold 
crowns set with semi-precious stones or coloured glass; these are 
scattered over an enormous area fiiom north Kazakhstan (Borovoe) 
to Hur^ary (Scorna) and Poland (Jfdrzychowice, Jakuszowice). 
The most splendid example of such a crown was found in the 
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grave of a woman at Kerch-Panucapaeum m the Crimea. It was 
an age-old custom in Eastern Europe, well represented in the 
remains of the second millennium bc, for women to wear 
elaborate diadems or decorative bands, and the custom was 
widespread among the Sarmatians/AIans (e.g. the splendid 




Fig. Gold diddem set with amher, camelum and garnet; a decorated hrome mirror, and thin 
goldfoil which formed the decoration of a wooden sadi^e, all found in a princely burial at Melitopol 
in Ae Ukraine together with an iron sword wiA gold plated gr^, several gold ornaments and a 
horse skeleton (after Peshanov) 
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73 ‘crown’ from Khokhlach/Novocherkassk). Burials with richly 

decorated ‘Alanic’ diadems of the Hunnic period are found in 
Eastern Europe exclusively within the area of Alanic settlement; 
two of them (Buhacni, Conte|ti), were in the r^ion on the 
river Pruth ruled by the Alans (Aniae).* The accompanying 
objects, an Alanic bronze mirror (Melitopol) or an Alanic 
kettle (Borovoe), attest the Alanic character of the burials. The 
custom was latei adopted by the Huns, although Hunnic 
diadems (Kara^Agach) were of a different type.'® 

Another late Alanic people were the Antae, whom Jordanes 
considers to have been Slavonic (sec Chapta V), adding that 
‘the Vcnedi (the Slavs), although of one stock, took on three 
names, i.e. Venedi, Antae and Sclavines’. However, this docs 
not invalidate the identification of the Antae with the Alans/Asi: 
the Sarmatians evidently formed the area’s ruling class, which was 
gradually Slavicized.'' The process was probably completed not 
earlier than the sixth century, although many Sarmatian tradi^ 
tions remained. Among these are tamgas and beliefs associated 
with them, which spread to the conquered Slavonic population. 
The coats of arms of the Old Russian (Rus) Rurikovich dynasty, 
the central seat of which was Kiev, are derived from tamgas. 

According to historical records, the rule of the Antae once 
subject to the Ostrogoths extended in the sixth century from the 
Dniester to the Dnieper and beyond. The centre of tlicir kingdom 
must then have shifted eastwards to the Dnieper, where a large 
concentration of remains ascribed to them appears in the Kanev 
district.'^ The kingdom seems to have been overthrown by the 
Avars at the beginning of the seventh century. Several hoards of 
Plate 59 valuable silverware, the property of the Antae, were buried at 
that time in the r^ion of Kanev evidently in an attempt to 
preserve them from the conquering Avars. This coincides with 
the last mention of the name ‘Antae’ in historical records. 

Small Alanic communities on the Black Sea coast, somewhere 
near Kherson, are noted in the thmeenth ccniury. Other small 


groups of Alans, who sought refuge in the Crimea and pardy 
merged wuh the Goths, are mentioned as late as the seventeenth 
century, when they were still practising aanial deformation. They 
probably lived mainly on the southern coast. In about 1240, 

Theodorus was Bishop of the Alans, and in the fourteenth 
century the region between Feodosia (Theodosia) and Alusha 
bore the name‘Alania’, and was claimed by both the Archbishop 
of Kherson and Archbishop of Cotia as part of their arch/ 
dioceses, the Alans having been introduced to Christianity in 
the tenth century. 

Archaeological remains of the fifth to the seventh century, 
attributable—at least partly—to the Alans, have been (bund in 
southern Crimea in the region south/east of Sevastopol, and on 
the south/eastern coast, in Taurion, including the famous 
cemetery of Suuk/Su which consists mainly of Gothic burials;'^ 
many of the graves exhibit features characteristic of the Alans, 
including cranial deformation. 

Mention may also be made of the group of Alans who finished 
up furthest from their homeland. Orthodox Christian Asu 
(Alans), evidently of East European origin, formed part of the 
Mongol army in China; strangest of all, }0,ooo Orthodox 
Christian Alans are mentioned in 1318 by Brother Pellegrini, 

Bishop of Zaytun in China, as living with their families on the 
Chinese coast opposite Formosa. They are said to have been ‘in 
the Great King’s pay’, but nothing more is known about them. 

They were probably forcibly transfened to China in the twelfth 
or, more likely, in the thirteenth century. 

THE ALAHS in the CAUCASUS 

Finally, we come to the Alans of the Caucasus.' * Their modern 
descendants, the Ossetinians, a tiny race living in the Caucasian 
highland, are the only people still to speak—although in a 
considerably corrupted form—the language of the once numerous 
and m^hty Sarmatians. 
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Saiiruuian tribes reaching the Caucasus in the fourth century 
BC and later kept exclusively to the foothills and the adjoining 
steppe. After the Hunnic invasion the large groups of Alans 
from the lower Volga steppes who again entered the region 
panly settled in thefbothills, merging with their fellow Sarmatians 
who had arrived before them, but for the most part deeply 
penetrated the mountain area. Their main body entered the central 
Caucasian highland, populating the whole area which had 
formerly been characterized by the Iron Age Koban culture. 

The Caucasian Alans survived the Avar onslaught at the 
end of the sixth century, then that of the Altai Turks; from 
about AD 6jO they were under the suzerainty of the Khazais, 
being mentioned often in contemporary annals. We hear, for 
instance, that in ad 558, Justinian, son of Germanus, the 
Roman commander in Colchis, received a message from Sarus 
(or Sarozi), King of the Alans, to the effect that Candrich, King 
of the Avars, wished to open relations with the Emperor. The 
name of another Alan ruler, Itaz, is mentioned in the eighth 
century. The whole country cast of the Kuban valley up to 
Dagestan was named 'Alania’. This area was ruled over by the 
Alans whose princes and princesses often intermanied with the 
royal house of Georgia in Transcaucasia. When the Alans 
entered this country in the fourth century AD, they subdued the 
local tribes who were of a different stock, and lived side by side 
with the natives in the same villages, although they buried their 
dead in different cemeteries. This relationship affected both 
cultures, but ultimately the Alans were absorbed by the aboriginal 
inhabitants who probably outnumbered them. 

Alanic graves are also found in Dagestan, but in its later stages 
the specifically Alan culture shrank considerably. The fint to 
disappear were its eastern and western extremities until finally 
the area was confined solely to the northern foothills oC the 
central r^on, due to a gradual cultural absorption of the Alans 
by the indigenous population. But the country was still known 


as Alania, and the Alans arc frequently mentioned in written 
records. 

It was the Tarur^Mongol invasion in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries which ended the Alans’ existence; their name is never 
referred to again and ‘Alania’ disappears from written sources. 
In their place we now encounter the names of the modem north 
Caucasian peoples, whose culture was evidently derived from 
that of the Alans. 

Typical of the culture of the true medieval north Caucasian 
Alans ate ‘catacomb’ graves strewn with charcoal, continuing 
the tradition which they brought with them from the lower 
Volga steppes. Cranial deformation is found only in the earliest 
graves, and the custom was entirely abandoned by the eighth 
century ad. Generally speaking, the graves are poorly furnished, 
clay vessels being the usual grave goods. Their pottery underwent 
certain changes, marking three main stages in the development of 
the culture; the stages cover the fifth to the seventh, the eighth to 
the ninth, and the tenth to the eleventh century respeaively. 
Other grave goods are rare, but include such ornaments as 
bronze brooches, silver ear/pendants, bronze mirrors and small 
bronze or silver plates sewn on to garments. In a few cases an 
iron sword and iron bits were excavated and also sixth/century 
Byzantine coins and gold bracelets of the ninth century. Richly 
furnished graves are found only in cemeteries of the last period. 

The graves of the final period differ in many respects from the 
earlier ones, the most typical being those in the cemetery at 
Zmeyskaya. The majority were equipped with weapons and 
many with hone harness. The usual weapons arc sabres of the 
so/called Khazar type, common in East Europe during the whole 
Early Medieval period, their wooden sheaths often covered with 
thin, richly ornamented gold, silver or bronze foil. Bows are 
common, but only a few spear^heads were found. Foot warriors 
had iron doubltvedged batUe^axes; William of Rubruck {thir.- 
teenth century) says that ‘the Alans are good makers of weapons’, 
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Fig. J4 Gilt bronze and silver personal ornament, head ornaments, saddle 
decorations, etc., from Alank catacomb graves at Zhmeyskaya in the north'east 
Caucasus, tenth'twelfth centuries AD (after Kuznetsov) 


implying that they had a wide appreciation of them. Up to four 
fully developed, profusely decorated cavalry saddles are found in a 
single grave. The decoration sometimes includes gold plates, and 
the horse harness is similarly embellished. The figural ornament 


on these objeas is connected with the Early Iron Age Koban 
style of the central Caucasian highland, and must have been 
derived from it. No helmets, shields or maiharmour were found. 

Bronze or glass bracelets, beads mainly made of glass or 
amber, and other personal ornaments are the usual equipment of 
female burials. The abundance of amber is striking and points to 
connections with the Kiev region and the Baltic amber coast. 
Social differentiation is reflecred in the equipment. 

Relations were maintained with Georgia and Armenia, the 
Arabic east, Byzantium and Kievan Russia. However, the 
western and eastern areas of Alanic tenitory differed in this 
respcCT, as can be seen from the style and type of Christian 
churches which still exist, although the country is now over^ 
whclmingly Moslem. Those in the western area were Byzantine, 
due to the presence of Byzantine missionaries, while those in the 
central highland, the area of the Georgian missions, were of the 
Geo^ian type. The different names, ‘Alania’ and ‘As’, given 
to the two parts of the country by medieval writers suggest a 
political division of the territory. 

Lastly the Saltovo^Maiaki culture should be mentioned,'> as it 
is considered to have been Alanic by several scholars. It is 
represented by a large number of graves and settlements found 
in two main regions rather far from one another, with only very 
few sites in between. One region lies in the valley of the lower Don 
and its few western tributaries; the other covers a laige area in the 
upper Donetz basin in the Ukrainian forest/steppe zone. The 
people of the culture were settled farmers and cattle^breedcn. 
and at the same time, skilled artisans. Two somewhat diverse 
types of sntlement and grave have been distinguished, probably 
left by different groups of people, one of them possibly the Alans. 
The culture lasted for about 200-250 years, from the eighth to 
the tenth century ad. 

The strong similarities between several objects of the Saltovo^ 
Maiaki culture and the north Caucasian Alanic culture of the 
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early stage (fourth century ad) have led some scholars to regard 
the Saltovo^Maiaki people as Alanic colonists who migrated 
from the Caucasus; but this is invalidated by the distance 
separating the two groups of the Saltovo^Maiaki culture from 
the Caucasus (some 400 miles in one case, more than 600 miles 
in the other) and by the time lag of 400 years dividing the Cauca^ 
sian remains, typical of the Late Sarmatian period, from those of 
the Saltovo/’Maiaki culture. 

CONCLUSION 

There is an element of sadness in the fine of the Sarmatians, 
whose chequered history we have briefly reviewed. At different 
points in time their peoples and tribes were driven into almost 
every western European country, and they were forced eastwards 
as far as China. The descendants of those who came to England 
in AD 175 probably aill live somewhere in the country. Sar^ 
matian history is difficult to disentangle from chat of many 
peoples and nations, and for many centuries the whole eastern 
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Fig 75 Fmds choTMlfristic of the Saltovo'Meiah culture of the eijihth'fiinlh centuries AD 
(^er Merpert) 


part of Europe was called ‘Sarmatia’ after them. They ate now 
almost forgotten. Little remains to remind the modern world of 
their existence—the Ossetinians, the names of a few Slavonic 
peoples and words of Sarmatian (Iranian) or^in in Slavonic 
languages, some European place-names, items in Polish heraldry 
(abolished in 1920), a vague tradition of Sarmatian origin 
lingering among sections of the Polish nobility, and an increasing 
number of objeas recovered by archaeologisrs. That is all. The 
part they played in the formation of the various Slavonic nations 
has been all but obliterated by later expansions of eastern nomads 
—the Avars, Bulgars, and Magyars, who did not reach Western 
Europe. 

The Sarmatians were a ‘barbaric’ people; but they contributed 
to the development of the splendid Sarmato-Bosporan art, and 
to its ‘Gothic’ successor, which later generated many branches of 
medieval Weaern European art—Merovingian, Anglo-Saxon, 
Romanesque. But here again their influence has usually been 
passed over in silence. 
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The plates were supplied as follows: i, 2,37, British Museum, counesy 
of the Trustees of the British Museum; 4, Mansell/AJinari; 7, 8 ,11-16, 
Institute of Archaeology of the USSR Academy, Leningrad; 9, 
courtesy of Anibus Asiac, Switzerland; 17, t8,32, National Museum, 
Warsaw; to, i9>20,29, Peter Clayton, from electrotypes in the Victoria 
and Alben Museum, originals in the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad; 
23-28, 30, 31, 33 t 34 . Hermitage Museum, Lcnit^ad; 36, Biblio^ 
theque Nationale, Cabinet des M^illcs, Paris; 38, Museum of 
Archaeology, Odessa; 39, Staatliclie Museen, West Berlin; 40, 
Historical Museum, Moscow; 41-43, from electrotypes in the Viaoria 
and Albert Museum, or^nals in the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad; 
and 53 from an electrotype in the Victoria and Albert Museum, original 
in the Hungarian National Historical Museum, Eileen Tweedy; 
44, courtesy of Ibrahim Ahov; 46, Chester Archaeological Society; 
47-52, National Museum, Budapest; 57, 58, Troyes Museum; 45, 59, 
John Webb; 54-56, Cracow Museum; 60, Institute of Archaeology, 
Moscow. 

Plates 3, 5, 6, 21, 22,35, were supplied 1 ^ the author. 
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Notes on the Plates 


1,2 CrfJd plaques &om die Oxus treasure, each with the figure of a Sacian 
(Scythian) holding divining rods. t. 400 BC. British Museum. 

} Amy^ian Sadaru bringing tribute to the Persian king. A bas^lief 
in the palace of Xerxes at Pcisepolis. Fifth century bc. 

4 Sarmauan (Koxdanian) detachment of the caiaphiacti fleeing from the 
Roman cavalry. From Trajan’s Column in Rome. 

5 Burial of an armed Sarmatian woman accompanied by an attendant. 
Fourth century bc. Kholodnyi Yar on the Tjasmin, Ukraine; barrow 
grave no. 20. 

6 Cold pendants (ornaments for the temples) in the shape of mounted 
horsemen, the horses presumably drawing a chariot. Found in a Saunv 
irutian prinedy barrow grave of the fifth cenmry bc at Sazonkm Bugor. 
near Chemyi Yar on the Iowa Volga. Astrakhan Museum. 

7 Two Sauromatian clay vessels of ‘flowa^^iot’ type from Vakhnee^ 
Pogromnoc near Vo^c^rad (Iowa Volga group). Hamhage Museum, 
Leningrad. 

8 Bone plaque in the shape of a pantha, part of a horse harness, from the 
Sauromatian barrow grave 8, burial i, at Vakhnee/Pogrcxnnoc near 
Volgograd. Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 

9 Wingcdgriflin.fortruf^ the terminal c^a torque, from Siberia. Hermit.' 
age Museum, Lenir^ad. 


10 Cold plaque in openwexk from Siberia. The seated woman represents 
a European racial type, whereas a Mongoloid admixture is recognizable 
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in the &ces of both men. The headdress of the woman calls to mind the 
wooden helmet worn by the woman buried in the filth'^entury BC 
barrow grave 5 at Pazyryk. The figures represented on the plaques may 
have been of the Tagaiskaya culture stock. Original in the Hctinit^e 
Museum, Lenii^rad. 

11,12 Potttty characteristic of the Prokhorovka culture, from Novo^Nikob 
skoe, barrow grave 9, burial 2 and Nizhne/-Vodyanoe, barrow ), grave 
3, both near Voigc^ad. Hermit^ Museum, Leningrad. 

13 Clay vessel from KaLnovka, banow grave 55, burial 8. Middle 
k Sarmatian period. 

14—16 Iron daggers of the Prokhorovka culture from graves m the Volgograd 
region: Stednaya Akhtuba barrow 2. burial 7 and bairow 8, burial 8; 
and Verkhnee^Pogromnne barrow 7, burial 9 > 

17 Glass amphora of Egyptian make from Kerch (Panticapaeum). Late 
sixth-^th century BC. National Museum, Warsaw. 

18 Glass amphora of Syrian manufacture, found in the North Pontic area. 
Late sixth century BC. National Museum, Warsaw. 

19 Gold bracelet with terminals in the shape of lions’ heads, from the 
Kul/Oba princely barrow grave near Ketch in the Crimea. Original 
in the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 

20 Gold vase from the Kul^ba burial, showii^ a Scythian stringing 
a bow. Fourth century bc. Original in the Hermitage Museum, 
Leningrad. 

21 Gold cover of a bow.-case (gorytus) from the royal barrow grave at 
Meliropol. Fourth century BC. 

22 Personal gold ornaments and paste beads from the female bunal in the 
royal barrow grave at Melitopol Fourth century bc. 
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23,24 Golden spiral armlet and bracket with zoomorphic terminals, from 
Verkbnce.'Pogromnoe near Vo^ograd, barrow grave 5, burial 2. 

Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 

25 Golden spiral amilet with zoomorphic terminals, from barrow grave 
55, burial 2, at Kalinovka near Volgt^ad. Hermitage Museum. 

Leningrad. 

26 Gold spiral bracelet with zoomorphic terminals from Kalinovka near 
Volgc^d, banow grave 55, burial 8. The objecu shown in plates 
23-26 belong to the Middle Sarmatian period: second century BC to 
middirst century ad. Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 

27 Massive gold plaque representing a panther twisted into a circle. The 
eye, nostril, ear, claws and tail were originally inlaid. From Siberia, 

(. 400 bc. Hermit^ Museum. Lcnit^ad. 

28 Gold torque from Siberia with terminals in the shape of lions’ heads, 
their eyes, ears and the corners of their lower jaw set with turquoise. 

Hermit^ Museum, Leningrad. 

29 Gold pbque in the form of a giiffrn^e^e with its prey, an ibex. The 
tops of the eagle’s wii^ and the eye of the ibex were inlaid with red 
glass, and the body of the ibex was inlaid with blue paste. From Siberia. 

Original in the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 

30 Gold plaque from Siberia representing a doe attacked by two rapacious 
animals. The figures are inlaid with paste and coloured glass. Hermitage 
Museum, Leningrad. 

31 Poaery from a barrow grave at Stanitsa Marievskaya, Kuban, north¬ 
west Caucasus. Third-second century BC. Hermitage Museum, 
Leningrad. 

32 Terracona %ute of Kybele found in the Bosporan (Greek) town of 
Mirmekia in the Crimea. Second centuiy BC. This Bosporan deity 
{xobably derived from the goddess of all animals worshipped by the 
Greeks in Asia Minor. Kybele’s worship was later adopted by some 
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Scythian and Sarmatian thba, by whom she was regarded as the 
goddess of all nature. Representations of her are frequent in Scytho' 
Sarmatian art. National Museum, Warsaw. 

}) Marble stele of Triphon found in Tanais, the Bosporan city at the 
mouth of the Don. The kn^ht is dressed in true Sarmatian &shion. 
Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 

34 Cold diadem set with gamers from Besleneevskaya Stanitsa in the 
north-west Caucasus; masterpiece a Creek goldsmith of the Middle 
Sarmatian penod. Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 

35 Zoomorphic terminals of gold neck-nngs from a hoard at La^utse 
on the Pruth, Bessarabia, representing types cunent in the (bunh-third 
centuries BC. 

36 Silver phalera from the North Pontic area, exaa provenance unknown. 
Second century BC. Biblioth^ue Nationale, Cabinet des M^ailles, 
Paris. 

37 Bronze belt-buckles from Kerch (Panticapaeum) ornamented with a 
tamga sign in openwork. British Museum. 

38 Stone block from Kcivoy Rog m the Ukraine covered with umga 
signs engraved at different periods: the tamgas diow every stage of 
development. Museum of Archaeology, Odessa, 

39 Small bronze mirror with a tamga sign cast on the back. North Pontic 
steppe. Museum fiir Vor- u. Friihgeschichte, Berlin. 

40 Large bronze cauldron from the regiem between the Don and the 
Donas, bearing a cast tan^ sign. Historical Museum, Moscow. 

41—43 Objects from the burial of a Satmatian queen at Novocherkassk: gold 
coronet inlaid with precious stones; gold jug with a stag handle; gold 
bowl with zoomorphic handles; gold needle box and two perfume 
boxes, one with the lid secured by a gold chain and all covered with 
repousse decorwon. Hermitage Museum, Leningrad. 


44 Reconstructed bust c£ the Sarmatian queen from Novocherkassk. 

45 Ronun coins bearing the title ‘Sarmaticus’ (SARM) taken by Roman 
emperors after victories over the Hungarian Sarmatians. Top: obverse 
of an aureus cf Marcus Aurelius; the other two from the reign of 
Commodus (issued ad 177-8), with reverse tyjies showing stylized 
barbarian armour as trophies. British Museum. 

46 Danu^ed funeral stele from the Roman camp at Chester, with the 
%urc, carved m relief, of a mounted Sarmatian chief, clad in scale 
armour, of possible Roxolanian ancestry. Chesta Museum. 

47 Iron d^ger with a ting pommel set with a glass bead, found m grave 
143 at Szentes-Kistoke. Middle Sarmatian period in Hungary. Szentes 
Museum. 

48,49 Beads, bronze brooches, rings, golden plaques, etc., found in Early 
Sarmatian graves in Hui^ry: first and second centuries ad. Szentes 
Museum. 

50 Necklaces of different types of beads and a perforated shell pendant, 
from grave ii2 at Kiszombor B. Late Sarmatian period in Hungary. 
Szentes Museum. 

31 Collection of objects, the so-called ‘herdsman’s bag’ (iron knife, awl, 
sttike-a-light, flint and whetstone) and a necklace, found in grave 73 
at Kiszombm B. Late Sarmatian period in Hur^ary. Szentes Museum. 

52 Bronze bracelets, bronze and iron brooches and other objects from 
graves at Szentes-Jaksrx. Late Sarmatian period in Hungry. Szentes 
Museum. 

53 Silver.^t shield-boss of Germanic type with Sarmatian ornament, 
from a Sarmatian princely burial at Herpaly in north-east Hungary. 
Third century ad. Original in the Hut^rian National Historical 
Museum, 
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54—56 Personal onramcnts and other objects &om the burial of a Hunnic 
governor, presumably of Saimatiarv/Alanic stock, found at Ja k uszo^ 
wice, north of Cracow, in Poland. Found in the same grave were the 
man’s sword and a golden bow, his insignia c^tank, shown in 72. 
Archaeological Museum, Cracow. 

57, 58 Three silver Sarmatian plae brooches of ‘Gothic’ type, found in the 
region of Troyes in nonhem France. Troyes Museum. 

59 Silver board from Mariinovka in the Ukraine, presumably the property 
of a ruling family of the Antae, Slavicised descendann of the Alanic 
Antae, overrun by the Turkic Avars c. ad 600. The strap^d at the 
bottom bean late tan^a signs. British Museum. 

60 Silver cover of a wooden scabbard from a late Alanic (eleventh^twelfth 
century) ‘catacomb’ grave at Zmeyskaya in northern Osseua in the 
Caucasus. The silver cover is richly decorated and inlaid with garnets 
and almandines. Institute of Archaeology, Moscow. 
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Abacus, Kingofthe Siiaces 123 
Achaemenid civilisuion, art, etc. 51. 53. 

6t< 79: power 81; period 61 
Addac, King of the Alans in Spain 187 
Adrianople, battle cf 184 
Aelius Raspataganus, King of the Roxo^ 
lani in Dacia 168 
Africa 187 
Agrippa’s map 172 
Airan, France 188 
Ak'Bulak (^ave, Urals 50 
Akermen, Ukraine 105 
Alan river (the Pruth) 164 
Alania (country): Crimean 197, Cau' 
casian 198-201: in Romania and Bess^ 
arabia 164 

Alans 24, 26 28. 3a, 35 . 54 . 55 . 80. 

102, lie, 137. 14^-145. 147. 155. 162, 
I64. 167, 179, 184-188, 194-197: Cau/ 
casian 183, 197-199. 201; Crimean 
184, 194. 196, 197; in China 197: 
Eastern 38. 76, 142,146, 147,152,162, 
t7t, 183, 188, 189, 191: Western 155, 
162, 166, t68-!7i, 173, 177, 184, t86, 
190,192 

Albacin, Spain 188 
Atenfon, France 187 
Alexander die Great 8t. 93. 102,151 
Alexandropol, Ukraine too 
Abai, mountains 21, 39, 70, 72, 75, 76, 
79, 80.113: people 50; Turks 198 
‘akan’, pedestailed 34. 46. 89 
Amage, Queen of the Sannatians (Roxol.- 
ani) 135 
Amazons 33, 34 

Atnmianus Marcellinus 26, 28, 32, 35, 

36, 143, 144 


Amu^Dari2 river 46, 55, 58 
Ananino types 42 

Andronovians 72, 116; culture 40. 50, 
54, 58,61,62, 67,69 
Antae 24, 117, t55,156, 166, 167. 196 
Anthaib (country) 166 
Aorsi 24, 27, 66, 84, 86, 102, 114, na¬ 
ns. 123. 133. 137. 142. 144. 147. 149, 
152.155.156.158,164,166,171 
Arab tras^Iers 191; Arabic East 20t 
Aral Sea 51, 55,117 
Araxes river 51 

Arch ofCalerius, Salonica 31, 151.168 
Ardagarantes (Sarmatians) 181, 182 
Aigippaei 69-72. 75 .76.79 
Arimaspiam 67, 71,72, 75, 76 
Aiisteas of Proconnesus 24, 54,61,62,72 
Armavir, Caucasus 126 
Armenia 143, 201; Armenians 117 
armoured cavalry (cacaphracci) 31. 32 , Sr, 
120, 127,150. 151.167 
Atrianus 142 
Asi 66, 171, 196 

Asia 22, 24, 27, 61, 70, 183; Soviet 
Central 21, 22. 24, 31. 38. 39 . 42, 51, 
S 3 . 55 . 58, 61: Western 93; Minor 
142, 151; steppes of 112,114, 142, 144, 

149 

Assyrians 31; Assyrian style 140 
Astrakhan (USSR) 118 
Asu (Abns) in China 197 
Atheas, King of the Scythians rot 
Athens (Greece) 93 
Attila, IGng ofthe Huns 188, 189 
Augustus, Emperor 118 
Avars t96. 198, 203 
Avesta 22 
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Aieibaijaii, Transcaucasia 143 
Azov Sea 21. 26, 27, 9^-94. loz, 133. 
i$ 4 , 139,142. 155 .163.171. 189 


Baciria 75, 81, 113 

Bajmok^Morohalom group, Hungary 180 

Balkasb Lake 66. 116 
Baltic amber zoi 
Banal 168 

Barnaul, Siberia 70. 7 * 
barrow graves ‘with whiskers’ 07, 82 
Bashkiria, Easrern Russia 84 
Bastarnae 120, 128, 130, 133 -«J 5 
Beaucerons 187 

Belocbrobati (White Croats) 190 
Belozerka earthwork, Ukraine 109 
Bec^us, King of the Alans in France 187 
Betezovka, Siberia 72 
Bessarabia 128, 149, 154 . *^ 4 . 

171 

Bitsk, Siberia 70-72 
Bish^Oba, Urals 53 

Black Sea 21, 22,92, lor, 122,134. 'J 5 . 
149.196 

Blumenfeld burials (Volga steppe) 41 
Boliemia 191 

Bolshaya Bliznitsa (Tainan Peninsula) 
banow grave 94 

Bolshcrechcnskaya culture 71,72,75 
Borovoe, Kazakhstan 194 ,196 
Bospotan culture, art, etc. 131. iS®. ^ 5 *. 
158: goods, trade 91 - 93 . 106, 108, 120, 
127, 146, 16O: kingdom, cities 92-94. 
no, 118, 120. 122-124, 133. 135 . ' 4 *. 
147 . 149-152, 155. >< 53 . 183 
Bosporans 101,103, 127,135. i 5 > 

Boz (Buz), King of the Antae 166 
Bremerennacum, Roman settlement in 
England 176 

brooches (fibulae): 'with the foot turned 
over’ 126, 130, 146, 166, 180; ‘Gothic’ 
silver plate 185,186,188 
Buhaeni, Romania 196 


Buka and Banai, Kir^ of the Sarmaiiaiis 
in Hungary 188 
Bulgaria, Bulgarians 141, 203 
Burebifta, King of the Dacians 132. 134. 
135 

burials of armed women 34,105, 106 


camels 57, too, 106 
Candrich, King erf" the Avars 198 
Caracorum in Mongolia 194 
Carpathians 128,134,137.168,170-174. 
183, 191 

Carpatho^Danubian pottery 128 
Carpi, Dacian tribe 170 
Carthage, Tunisia 188 
Caspian Sea. 58.116,117.142,144- <46 
Catacomb culture 36 
cataphtacti, set amwured cavalry 
Caucasus 24, 27,30, 34 . 4 ®. 5 ^. 9 i. 92. 
95. 117.183, 197, 201,202; Ntwth'West 
140, 144. 147, 154, 170; Caucasian 
highland [97-200; steppe 99 , 123: 
tribes 93,155; objeas of origin 52,70. 
91 

Cells 120,128, i33;Celt£vDacian$ 171. 
Celtic goods 130 

Central Asia (Soviet) 66,79,80,89,114, 
145, 149; peoples, stock, elements 52, 

81, 86.108,124,146; types, features 53. 

82. 84, 120, 146 
Cheliabinsk. Urals 62, 84, 86 
Cherkassy, Ukraine 70 
Chemyakhiv culture 162, 170, 183 
Chemyi Yar, Lower Volga area 41 
Chersonesus, Crimea 130-133, 135 . ' 5^1 

Chersonesians 132 

Chertomlyk barrow grave (Ukraine) 100, 
106 , 108 

Chester, England 176 
Chesters, England 176 
Chilia^Poenefii cuhure 170 
Chiliktinskii barrow grave, Kazakhstan 
75 



China 31.184,197, 202; Chinese chron/ 
ides, records 54, 82,112,117, 142,155 
Chlenova, N. L. 80 
Chorasmia 46, 51, 55, 58, 152; 

Chotasmians 31.81: culture 61 
Christianity 154, i 97 , 201 
coins: Bosporan 163; Panticapaean 99 : 
Byzantine 199: Polish 167; Roman 
163, 180, 189: Scythian Crimean 131, 
132. 163 

Constan(a, Romama 134 
Constantine, Emperor 178 
Consuntine Porphycogenitus, Byzantine 
Emperor 190 
Constaruius, Emp^ 181 
Conteyti, Bessarabia [96 
copper minir^ 67, 71 
Cotini, CelttvDacian tribe in Hungary 171 
Cotys, Bosptttan ruler 118,123 
cranial deformation 23, 36, 38, 119, I 45 . 

170, 171, 196. 197. 199 
cremation burials 34 , 38, 41, 58. 64, 86, 
105, 119. 170 

Crimea 13, in, 128-131. >33. 141. 152. 
155,184,194.196, i 97 :mountain 5 154; 
Crimeans 155 

Crimean |^ihians 93 . 122, 132-135. 

150, i55^ngdom ill, 131 
Croats (Choroatos) 190, 191: ’White’ 
(Western) 166, 190 

‘crowns’ (^dems) Alank, golden 158, 
194-196 

Cyrus the Great, King of the Persians 51 

Dacia 168, 174, 176-178; Dadan king^ 
dom 134. 135: wars 174, 176: pottery 
128. 166 

Dadans 134. I37. t67. 172, >74. >78 
Daco'Getae 170 
Dagesun, Caucanis 99 . 198 
Danube lOi. 128,13 3.134,137.141. i67. 

168,171,174-176, 182, 184, 186 
Darius, King of the Posians 51 
Deceb jus, Kii^ of the Dacians 174 


Index 

Derbices, a tribe on Irano^Afgan fiontier 
S8 

‘diagonal’ graves 59, 83, 86 , I19, 139 . 
144,168. 182 

Dinlin country (Yenissey valley) 112 
Dio Cassius 174 

Diophames, Ponticgen«al 122.132,133, 

135. 141 

divination 35 
Djezkazgan, Kazakhstan 65 
Dnieper 52, 70, 100. 102, 108. no, in, 
128, 130. 132-137, 139. 140, 156, 162. 
164, I67, 170. 185, 194. 196; middle 
loi, 163; steppe 100, 104, los, 109, 
117, 118, 131, 160, 164 
Dniester loi, 102. 128, 133, >38, 140. 

147,163,164,181.184,196; steppe 171 
Dobruya loi. I 33 . I 7 « 

Don 21, 27. 39. 46. 52. 62, 95, 99-103. 

in. 117, 121, 132-134. >37-140, 142. 

155,162,163.171,183, 201; lower 94. 
120: country on the Don 118,130 
Donetz 138,201 
Dvornik, F. 167 

Dynamis, Queen of the Bosporan state 122 
Eiyndv'^y, Kazakhstan 67 

‘Early Nomads’ 53 - 55 . 65, 67, 75 . 79 . 
114 

earthworks on the Dnieper 130, <40 
East Slavs 162 

Egyptian goods imported 91,93,120,126, 

131 

Elbe 166, 172, 184 

Elisavetovskoe eardiwork on the Don Delta 
94.108 

Emelus, Bosporan kir^ 94, 103 
Ei^iand 202 

Eochar, King of the Alans in France 187 
Eunones, King ofthe Aorsi 118 
Europe 22, 53. 55 . 61, 65. 158; Central 
31,164,172,183-186, 188; Eastern 31. 
32, 76. 152, 172. 183, 194. 195. 202; 
Western 150,164.185,186 
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The Sarmatians 

Faisoi, Crimean ScythUn King 132 
Fergana, country in Asia 80, 152 
Feodosia (Theodosia), Crimea 197 
Fiance 166, 187 
Franks t8€ 

French (Alanic) place names 187 

Galaiians, Celtic peo[dc 128 
Calacus, King of the Sarmacians 135 
Galerius Maximus, Emperor 178 
Galicia, Spanish country 187 
Gallic goods imported 149 
Gallienus, Emperor 168 
Gaul i8ti, 187 

Gavan, Crimean Creek town 132 
Georgia (Transcaucasia) 198, 201: Ceor/ 
gian goldsmith work 127,149 
Cepidae 178, 180, 188 
‘Germania’ 172 
Germans 189 
Cetae 128,133,164 
Goar, King of the Alans in France 186 
‘gold/guarding griffins’ 76, 79 
goldmines 71,72, > 74 ;iradeingold 70, 
79 

Goths 122, 131, 133. 142. 150-152, 155, 
162-166, 168, 178, 180-183, 185, 186, 
196, 197; Gothic art 203 
GraectvBactiian kingdom 113; Craeco' 
Indianan i4o;Craeco/ScYthianarT 94 
Grakov, B. N. too 

gravc'chambet (Bosporan) paintings 150 
Creek North Pontic cities, colonies 70, 

‘ 92,93. 133, 134. >S2 

Creeks 92-95, III, 135, 150; Greek 
. civilisation, influence 32, 131; trade, 
merchants, imported goods 51, 54, 91, 
94, 105, 108.127 

Cunderich, King of the Vandals 187 

Hadrian, Emperor 168, 174, 176 
Hellenistic cukute 151 
Hetacleans 130 


Hermiones, Germanic tribe on the lower 
Elbe 172 

Herodotus 21, 24, 26, 33, 35, 36, 39, 51. 

53-58, 62, 66-7t, 76, 79, 99, too, 102 
Herpily, Hungary t8o 
Flippociates 26, 34 
Hocnfelden, France 188 
Hrushivka, Ukraine too 
human sacrifices 36, 38, 106 
Hungary 167, 168, 171-174, 178, 181, 
187, 188; Hungarian Plain 134, 167, 
168, 171, 172, 178, 182, 188 
Hunnic bow 32,114,120, 146, 192 
Huns 38, 82, II2-117, 143-146, 151, 
164, 167. 168, r8!, 183-192, 194, 197 

Ia;i, Romania 164 

laxamatae, Ixibitai, Sarmacian tribes 102 
laayges 24, 31, 102-104, 107, 108, 116, 
117. 133. 134. 137, 140. 152. 167, 168, 

171-174. i 77 -i»o 

Ilek river, the Urals 82 
Illinisky, Ukraine 107 
India 1131 Indian merchandise 117,127, 

177 

Ingul nvet 70 
Ingulets river 154 

Inismei, King of the Crimean Scythians 
132 

Icnian style 140 

Iran 52, 81,152; Iranian speaking peoples 
54 . 75 . 79 . 114. 115, 203; style and 
culture 149. t5i;or^in i 92 ;imported 
goods 127 

Ircae, ancient people of the Urals 62 
Irtysh river 62,65, 7 i. 72, 75,112 
Issedonians 58, 62, 65, 66, 69, 71, 72, 75 
Iiaz. Caucasian Alanic ruler 198 

Jakuszowice, Poland t92, t94 
Jfdrzychowice (Hocktkht), Poland t92, 

194 

fordanes 137, t 63 , 196 
Josephus 143 


Justinian, Roman commander in Colchis 
t98 

Jutland 172 


I Kalbinskii ndge, Kazakhstan 71 

Kalinovka on die Volga 117 
Kama riva 61, 62 

Kamyanka earthwork on the Dnieper 
108-111,131 
Kanev, Ukraine 196 
Kantemirivka, Ukraine i62 
Kara/'Agach, Kazakhstan 196 
Karaganda, Kazakhstan 65 
, Karasuk culture 61. 66, 71, 72. 80 

1 Karkaralinsk tidge, Kazakhstan 67 

1 ] Kazakhstan 21,24,26,33,34,38,46,51, 

I 53 -$S. 5 ^, <^2, 65, 81, 108; Central 

I 66, 82, 114. 116; Eastern 75. 76, 80; 

Northern 82; steppe 79.81,106,112, 

, 114, 144; types of 53.67.194 

Kerch. Crimea 152,194: Strait of 92 
Kerktniiida, Creek town, Crimea 132 
Khazars 198; Khazai type of weapons 

199 

Kherson 196 

Khokhlach banow grave, set Novocher/ 
kassk 

Kiev 104, 137, 196; region 200 
Kiszombor^'Emohiza group in Hungary 
180, 182 

Koban culture 198; style, types 50, 51, 

200 

Konka civet, Ukraine 109. no 
Kozinskoe, Caucasus 117 
Kremenchug, Ukiaine 70 
Kiivoy Rog, Ukraine 110,154 
Kuban, Caucasus, country (valley of the 
river) 99 . 122. 123, 148, 149, 152. 177. 
198; banow graves 126; types 32,120 
Kul^ba banow grave (Crimea) 94.103 
Kursk, Russia 162 
Kushan types 120 
Kut grave (Ukraine) 105 


Index 

Laa>an^er-Thaye burials (Austria) 187 
Langobatdian Chronicle 166: Lango^ 
bards 167 

La Tene types 128, 130, 131, i 33 , 146. 
172 

Leningrad 54,61 
Lesser Poland 167 

Limiganies, Satmaiians in Hungary 181. 
182 

Lower Austria 166 
Lower Moesia 134 
Lusitania, Spain^Portugal 187 

Maeotian tribes 92, 93. 95 . 102, 147, 150 
Magyars 203 
Mainz, Germany 186 
Manychrivei 25,36,95.i2i;steppe 145 
Marcus Aurelius, Empaot 174, 175 
Marievka>'Bougalom, Ukraine 128 
Markomanian Wats 174, 178 
Massagetac 31, 55 , 57 . 58, 61, 66. 79, 
8 I -86, II3. 114.117. >43 
Maximus Thrax. Emperor 177 
Mayemirskaya culture 72 
Medes 22,52,117 

Meditenancan 93; goods imported ro6 
Melitopol, Ukraine 106, 196 
Miletus, Aegean 92 

Minusinsk valley, Siberia 75, 76, 80,112; 
types of 42 

Mithridates VI Eupator, King of Ponius 
122,123,132,133,135,141,151 
Mithridates VIII, King ofBosporus 123 
Mhoc, Romania 171 
Moesia 137, 167, 168, 174; Upper 181 
Moldavia 128, 164, 168, 170, 171 
Molochna livei, Ukraine 104, 105, 139, 
160, 169 

Motbium, Roman fort in England 176 
Muntenia, South Romania 168 

Nagyh^ group 177 
Narbonne, France 187 
Neshcheretove, Ukraine 162 
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